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EDITORIAL NOTES AND 


C.B. writes: 


The Cambridge performance of the Birds 
was a brilliant piece of work, and showed again, 
if it was necessary, the direct appeal which 
Aristophanes makes to a modern audience. 
All the imaginative qualities of the play came 
out strongly ; the bird-costumes were beautiful 
individually and in combination, and their 
movements exceedingly delicate. At their first 
entrance, in the parabasis, and in the finale 
there was a real thrill of romance, heightened 
undoubtedly by the music written by Sir Hubert 
Parry for the first performance at Cambridge 
in 1883. As in the Frogs and the Clouds he 
caught to the full the quality of Aristophanes’ 
humour, in the Birds Parry seized all his 
imagination and poetry. In other parts of the 
play one felt that the actors succumbed a little 
too much to the temptation which besets all 
modern performances of Aristophanes—that of 
playing to the gallery. The knowledge that 
half the audience probably does not understand 
Greek is a strong incitement to introduce 
modern touches and to overdo the burlesque and 
horse-play. The designer of the Cambridge 
costumes seemed particularly afflicted with this 
disease, and the introduction of a full-bottomed 
wig and a white mortarboard were surely un- 
necessary. Aristophanes will play himself with- 
out such extraneous aids, and it was a pity that 
the actors often allowed the brilliance of the 


NEWS 


dialogue to be completely drowned in some 
irrelevant piece of humorous action. 

The general level of the acting was certainly 
high, and the play went with a magnificent 
swing. Perhaps the most finished performance 
was that of Mr. A. R. D. Watkins, of King’s, as 
the Owl (Coryphaeus) ; his movements were 
always delightful, and his speaking of the para- 
basis to Parry’s beautiful accompaniment was 
arealtriumph. Peithetairos(A. N.G. Richards, 
of Magdalene) has a long and rather thankless 
part, but he showed real dignity, and never let 
comedy become farce. The Epops sang his 
song admirably, and the various ’AXa¢éves were 
full of life—though it was often too modern life. 
The Poet (F. Wormald, of Magdalene) was par- 
ticularly attractive. The sacrificial goat was 
possibly an unauthorised introduction, but Mr. 
W. H. Fisher, of Emmanuel, gave him a 
deliciously quiet and humorous personification. 

Dr. J. T. Sheppard and Mr. J. Burnaby earned 
the very hearty thanks of enthusiastic audiences 
for their production of the play: the amount of 
work put into it was enormous, and the result a 
real joy. 


CORRIGENDUM TO ‘ATAKTA’ 
(PEARSON). 
In the current volume, p. 13, col. 2, l. 15, for 
‘aides in 557’ read ‘aides ; in 557..—EpDD. 








VERSION 


Two choirboys sing : 


‘ Who's that gal comin’ up the aisle ; ain’t she a snorter ?’ 
‘Hold your tongue, you son of a gun: that’s the Bishop’s dorter.’ 


From Prof. Sayce’s Reminiscences. 


A. eimé, ti Xphpa Kopns apatov Tide vnov eaHrAOev 
dptt; BaBat, mrveiee Bpipoa+ Oadpa p’ exer. 
B. ciya, tn\eBorou trai emer Pore, un Tov aKxovon 


’Apxwepevs* Keivou, oxacé, hirn Ovyarnp. 


NO. CCXCIII. VOL. XXXVIII. 


A. SHEWAN. 
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THE BALL OF EROS (AP. RHOD. III. 135 ff.) 


opaipav évrpbyadov ... 

xptcea pév ol Kixda Terevxarar augl 5° éxdorw 

Sirdbac aides repinyées eihiooovrat- 

kpumrai de papal elow: Eis 8 éwidédpope mdoas 

xuaven. 

Tus passage has given a great deal of 
trouble to commentators, and has been 
variously misunderstood. Mr. Mooney, 
following de Mirmont, translates it : 
‘ The circlets of it are wrought of gold 
(it is made of circlets of gold, de M.), 
and around each of them wind double 
curving rings; but the joinings are 
hidden, for a spiral of blue runs over 
all of them.’ He takes this to mean 
that the ball was made of a number 
of separate circlets of gold, which were 
kept in position by two rings enclosing 
them on the outside, and that the join- 
ings of the cvcra and awides were con- 
cealed by the spiral of blue. Seaton, on 
the other hand, follows the explanation 
of the scholiast aides: of cvvadai, and 
translates, ‘ All of gold are its zones...’ 

Now that is not how an ancient ball 
was made; and even if a ball were 
made of golden circlets stitched to- 
gether, Hephaestus himself would have 
his work cut out to make it conform 
with these translations. An ancient 
ball was commonly made of a core of 
hair-stuffing enclosed in a cover, which 
consisted of several pieces of cloth or 
skin (pvAAa) sewn together. The seams 
were often disguised by designs or 
colouring ; cf. the epigram eis cdaipav 
(Jacobs, 2, p. 563; Anth. Pal. 14, 82): 


Ainv &vrpixds els Ta Hira OE pou KaTaxpUTres 
Tas tplxas* 7 5é rpbrn palverar ovdayd0er. 


Here the MS. gives 7 tpvmn; but 
Brunck reads 7 6¢ rpv7n, keeping this 
form of tpima on the authority of 
Herodian (ed. Lentz, p. 443.1). Bethe, 
however, is probably right in reading 
58 baby. 

But surely in the passage of Apollo- 
nius it is a question not so much 
of construction as of ornament, in ex- 
planation of the preceding phrase in 
132, teptxadres aOvpyua. Here Pech- 
ties (Qu. Phil. et Arch. de Ap. Rh. Arg. 
1912, p. 33) is nearer the mark in 
suggesting ‘ «v«Xa illa simpliciter circu- 
los parvos indicare, quorum plures 
media in pila erant.’ But that is little 


clearer than the text of Apollonius; 
and, at any rate, he goes on to make 
havoc of the sense by following the 
scholiast, and making of dyides a double 
row of seams. Is not «v«Aa used in a 
spatial sense, just as it is applied by 
Zeno ap. Diog. Laert. 7. 155 to the 
‘zones’ of heaven and earth? In that 
case, it seems nothing more than the 
space enclosed between two circular 
(and parallel) lines. dawides, pace scholi- 
astae, has nothing in the world to do 
with ‘seams’; it is a word which im- 
plies something forming a circle (e.g. 
the sun, Eur. Jon 88) or a semicircle 
or arc (¢.g. the rainbow, Arist. Meteor. 
3. 2. 3; the arch of heaven, Plat. 
Phaed. 247b). Here it is probably in 
the sense of asemicircle. € is explana- 
tory, almost the same as ydp (cp. 139 
inf., and Od. 1. 433 of Laertes and 
Eurycleia: evv7 8’ ob tor’ Eutxto* yoXor 
8’ ddéewe yuvarxos); the dé answering 
this uév comes later, xpumral 5é padai 
K.T.r. mTepunyées, as elsewhere in the 
poem, means ‘circular,’ here in the 
sense of ‘forming a circle,’ and finally 
Si:mrAcas is not so much in the sense of 
‘double,’ z.¢e. two, each running the 
whole way round, as merely meaning 
‘two’ numerically, cp. Soph. O. T. 20, 
Tladrddos Surdois vaois: 1.e. two, each 
in the shape of an arc, together forming 
a circle. 

Finally, and what is most important 
of all, a ‘spiral runs over them all.’ 
To make intelligible the usual interpre- 
tations of this passage—as far, that is to 
say, as they can be made intelligible at 
all—it is necessary to assume that ‘ each 
seam is covered by a spiral,’ assuming 
more than one éd£ in defiance of the 
singular, or else that the spiral twists 
and turns in every direction in order 
to overtake all the seams. The ex- 
planation here suggested rests on two 
assumptions: (1) That it is a question 
of decoration, not construction; and 
(2) that when Apollonius says éAvé he 
does not mean éduxes. 

Therefore we must imagine a ball 
with a number—not exactly stated—of 
KUkXa, a KvUKAov being nothing more 
than the space occupied by two semi- 
circular dyides; being a space, it is 
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‘golden’ only in the sense that the 
circular decoration which occupies it is 
golden. Having two anpides, each Kvix- 
xov has of course two joins, one on 
each side of the ball, where the two 
semicircles meet; these joins are 
naturally arranged one above the other, 
so that a single €\v&—that is to say, 
a line running once round the circum- 
ference, meander - pattern—is able to 
conceal them all. 

If the semicircular dvpis seems too 
bold an assumption, one can equally 
well imagine that each «v«dov was 
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covered by two circular bands of gold 
—like a fountain pen with two gold 
bands together; even so, it would be 
necessary to attach them to the main 
fabric of the ball, and this was done by 
stitches arranged as suggested above. 
The greatest difficulty of all is the 
translation; it might run as follows: 
‘On it golden circles are marked out 
—golden, because each,is formed by two 
arcs (of gold) which run round. They 
are stitched to the ball, but the seams 
are hidden; for over them all there runs 
a dark blue spiral.’ 
M. M. GILLIEs. 





THE END OF THE SUPPLICES TRILOGY OF AESCHYLUS. 


IT is now more than a century since 
Hermann! put forward the theory that 
the last play of the Supplices trilogy 
(assumed to be the Danaides) culminated 
in the trial of Hypermnestra for dis- 
obedience to her father, and in her 
acquittal through the eloquence of 
Aphrodite ; and, widely as critics have 
differed on other points, the correctness 
of this conjecture has become almost an 
axiom. It isstated asa fact in the sixth 
edition of Christ-Schmid’s Geschichte 
der Griechischen Litteratur (1g12),2 and 
in England it has been assumed with- 
out argument by writers so various as 
Tucker,> Ridgeway,* Sheppard,’ and 
Murray. The object of this note is to 
point out how slender are the grounds 
for this confidence, and to invite con- 
sideration for a different theory. 

Hermann based his suggestion, in the 
main, on two facts: first, that Pau- 
sanias, in his description of Argos, 
tefers three times’ to a trial and ac- 
quittal of Hypermnestra; and, secondly, 
that the principal fragment of the 
Danaides (fr. 44, Nauck), quoted by 
Athenaeus, is part of a speech by 
Aphrodite, which might well be part of 
a defence of Hypermnestra. This frag- 
ment fits especially well with the first 


1 De Aeschyli Danaidibus, 1820 (= Obuscula 
I, pp. 319 ff.). = 


+) P. 290. 
3° Supplices, 1889, p. xxvi. 
* Cambridge Praelections, 1906, p. 164 ; and 
The Origin of Tragedy, 1910, pp. 188 and 202. 
5 Greek Tragedy, 1911, p. 30. 
* In Miss Harrison’s Themis, 1912, p. 347. 
"IE 19, 6; 20,7; 21, 1. 





and most important of the three Pau- 
sanias passages (II. 19, 6): ra dé Eoava 
"Adpoditns cal ‘Epyod, ro pev ’Errevod 
Aéyouvow Epyov elvat, ro dé “Trreppvn- 
otpas avd@nua. TavTny yap Tav Ouvya- 
Tépwv povny To TpooTary wa bmrepidovaav 
trnyayev 6 Aavaos és Stxactnpiov, Tod 
te Avyxéws ov« axivdvvov atte thy 
“cwTnpiay rHyyoupevos, Kal Ott TOU TOApN- 
patos ov petacyovca Tais abeAgais cal 
T@ Bovrevoavte TO dvetdos nvEnoe. Kpi- 
Oeica dé év trois ’Apyeious arrodevye te 
kat “Adpodirnv émi rade avéOnne Nixn- 
popov. 

Attractive as this theory is, it pre- 
sents fundamental difficulties. It can- 
not be doubted that in the second play 
of the trilogy (probably the Aegyptiz) 
Hypermnestra’s sisters murdered their 
bridegrooms ; and whatever view earlier 
poets may have taken of their conduct, 
it is incredible that the author of the 
Oresteia, even in his youth, can have 
assumed that they were obviously guilt- 
less. Yet he can scarcely have assumed 
that they were obviously unpardonable, 
for in the Supplices both they and their 
father Danaus are entirely sympathetic. 
The villains of that piece are the sons 
of Aegyptus, whose brutal violence is 
typified in the figure of their herald. 
In this trilogy, as in the Oresteia, the 
villains of the first play became the 
victims of the second ; and the last play 
of this trilogy, like the last play of the 
Oresteia, must surely have raised and 
solved the question of the guilt or 
innocence of those who had wiped out 
their wrongs in blood. The trial of 
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Hypermnestra for disobedience cannot 
have raised or solved this question in a 
satisfactory way. Her acquittal would 
be inevitable, but it would leave her 
sisters’ case unsolved: at best it would 
condemn them by implication—a lame 
conclusion. 

On these grounds I have long sus- 
pected that in the third play of this 
trilogy the defendant was not Hyper- 
mnestra; and I find that the substance of 
my arguments was anticipated by Her- 
mann. He, however, met the difficulty 
by assuming that the play contained 
two successive trials and acquittals: first 
of the Danaids, then of Hypermnestra. 
Welcker?! objected that this scheme was 
intolerably clumsy, and eliminated the 
trial of the Danaids. Since he wrote 
this half of Hermann’s theory has, I 
think,? been almost forgotten. 

We must admit the force of Welcker’s 
criticism, but he rejected the wrong 
half. I have hitherto quoted only the 
evidence for a tradition of the trial of 
Hypermnestra; but there is also evi- 
dence (quoted by Hermann) for a tra- 
dition of the trial of Danaus as the 
responsible instigator of his daughters’ 
crime. Our authority for this tradition 
is older and better than Pausanias. In 
the Orestes of Euripides, ll. 871 ff., the 
Messenger describes the trial of Orestes 
and Pylades by the Argives, and he 
says: 

6pw 5’ BxXov orelxovra Kal Odocovr’ Ekpay, 
od gact mpdtov Aavady Alyirry dixas 
didbv7’ 4Opotca: adv és Kowds edpas. 

The story is told at length in the 
scholia ad loc. The fullest version runs 





1 Die Aeschyleische Trilogie, 1824, p. 405. 
He returned to this trilogy in RA. Mus., 1846, 
pp. 481-510 (=Kileine Schriften 1V., 1861, pp. 
100-135). 

2 I gather that G. L. Ahrens in Zetéschr./. d. 
Ant. Wiss., 1844, ‘Beil. zum Okt.,’ p. 4, antici- 
pated my view by maintaining that the oly 
trial in the last play was a trial of Danaus, but 
I have not seen this article. C. G. Haupt (Suf- 
plices, 1829, p. 112) and O. Gruppe (Ariadne, 
1834, pp- 79 ff.) mentioned this half of Her- 
mann’s theory only to reject it. A. Tittler, in 
Zeitschr. f. d. Ant. Wiss., 1838, col. 1003, gives 
the now received view ; and so doG. W. Nitzsch 
in Die Sagenpoesie der Griechen, 1852, p. 563, 
and N. Wecklein in Sztzd. a. philos.-philol. K7. 
d. bayer. Ak. ad. Wiss., 1893, I1., pp. 393-450. 
I have not noticed any reference to the rejected 
theory later than Welcker’s in RZ. M., 1846, 
and its 1861 reprint in his A7/. Schriften. 





as follows: érov daci mpatov Aavady 
peta Tov Odvatov Tav vidv Aiyirre 
Sodvat Sixas. avtos yap 6 Aiyutrros 
hxev eis “Apyos tiuwwpnowv tov ovo, 
Aavads 5é pabav éEjyev eis Stra Tods 
’"Apyetous. adrra Avyxeds meiPer Aoyou 
kabiatacba thy éxOpav, Kal cabioraor 
Sicacras adtois Aiyurrtiwv cal ’Apyeiov 
tovs apiorous. 1 Sé dixn suvnyOn mepi 
Thy peyiotnv axpav évOa Kai “Ivayos 
aricas Tov AEwy cuvEeBovrEvCEV oixilew 
TO mediov. oO dé TOTS €& éxeivou ‘AXala 
kaneitat. One of the scholia adds 
that the poet Phrynichus also brought 
Aegyptus to Argos: this may be sig- 
nificant, for Phrynichus wrote an 
Aegyptit and a Danaides, and we know 
from the Persae how closely Aeschylus 
sometimes followed the older poet. 

It is obvious that a very effective 
Aeschylean play could be built on these 
lines. The isolation of Danaus as sole 
defendant might be dramatically con- 
venient, and the moral issue would be 
much the same as if the defendants 
were the Danaids; but from the title of 
the play it is, I think, more likely that 
Aeschylus made the Danaids at least 
co-defendants. The speech of Aphro- 
dite, quoted by Athenaeus, would serve 
as well for the prosecution of the 
Danaids as for the defence of Hyper- 
mnestra : it is simply an assertion of the 
fundamental significance of marriage in 
the scheme of the universe. Apollo- 
dorus® records that Athena and Hermes 
purified the Danaids at the command 
of Zeus ; perhaps these deities were the 
defending counsel. The verdict must 
have been an acquittal, but probably, 
as in the Eumenides, the issue trembled 
in the balance. I do not doubt that 
Aeschylus treated Hypermnestra as the 
noblest of the sisters: probably in the 
Danaides, as in the Prometheus Vinctus 
(1. 869), it was prophesied of her airy 
kat’ “Apyos Baothexov réEe yévos. It is 
not surprising that later poets should 
have tended to concentrate interest on 
this lonely and romantic figure, and 
this perhaps led to the invention of her 
trial and acquittal. Ovid’s Hypermne- 
stra (Heroides XIV.) writes to Lynceus 
from the cell where she awaits in fetters 
trial or summary punishment. Danaus 





* i. 2. 6. 
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is here a brutal and unsympathetic 
figure, and this is almost a necessary 
feature of such a version of the story. 

What did Aeschylus mean by the 
trilogy as a whole? He must have 
raised some moral problem which he 
felt to be fundamental, and I cannot 
believe, with Ridgeway, that this was 
the question of exogamy. So far as I 
can follow the thought of the Supplices 
(and I claim no novelty for my view), 
the real issue seems to be the right of 
women to refuse to be forced into 
marriage. The Danaids’ hatred of 
marriage is indeed meant to be fanati- 
cal—their constant harping on Epaphus’ 
virginal conception is a significant sym- 
bol—but fundamentally they are justi- 
fied. The crime of the sons of Aegyptus 
is their determination to force them- 
selves on unwilling brides. 

On the analogy of the Eumenides we 
might expect to find the final solution 
symbolised by Aeschylus in the founda- 
tion of some religious institution safe- 
guarding the dignity of women; and I 
wish to make? the suggestion that he 
found such an institution in the Thesmo- 
phoria. Herodotus says: xal tis An- 
AnTpos TerXeTHS Tépt, THY of “EXAnvEs 
Decpopdpia karéovar, Kal TavTns pot TrépL 
ebotoya KeicOw, TAN Gcov avTHs dain 
éorl Néyerv. ai Aavaod Ouyatépes Roar ai 
Thy TeNeTHY TavTnv e€ Aiydrrov éEaya- 
yotoa kal didakacat ras LeNacyiwridas 
ywainas: peta 5€ éFavactacns Tis 
IleXorovyncov id Awpiéwv é€aTr@deTo 
f) TeheTy, of S& HrorehOévtes TedoTrov- 
vnciwv Kal ovx é€avaotdvtes ’ApKades 
diéowlov avtiy podvor.? 

This story may well have been 
adopted or even invented by Aeschylus, 
who in the Supplices insists on the 
Pelasgian character of Argos. It is 
noteworthy that Herodotus’ only men- 
tion*® of Aeschylus is in this immediate 





? After this article was written I discovered 
that this suggestion was made by A. Tittler in 
Lettschr. f. d. Ant. Wiss., 1838, col. 975, and 
that it was accepted by Welcker in RA. Mus., 
1846, p. 503 (= KZ. Schriften, pp. 120, 121). 
Neither critic attaches exactly the same signifi- 
cance to the suggestion as I do, and I have left 
my remarks as I originally wrote them. Since 
Welcker, the suggestion seems to have been 
ignored by students of Aeschylus and by students 
of Greek religion alike. 

2 TI. 171. > TK. 156. 
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neighbourhood, and is also concerned 
with Demeter :4* Adyurrtioti dé ’Amod- 
Nev pév *"Opos, Anyarnp 5é "lous, "Aprepis 
5¢ BovBaotis. é« tovrov 8 Tod Aoyou 
Kai ovdevds adrov Aicxyvros 6 Evdopia- 
vos iptace TO éym dpdcw, podvos 8n 
Tomntéwy TOV TMpoyevoyévwv* é€rroince 
yap” Aprewy elvar Ovyatépa Anuntpos. 

It is true that recent writers® are 
inclined to deny any original connec- 
tion between the Thesmophoria and 
marriage; but the festival certainly 
enhanced the dignity of the Greek 
matrons, and the ritual was and is 
obscure enough to encourage specula- 
tive explanations. It was at the Thes- 
mophoria that the matrons of the Thes- 
mophoriazusae resolved to punish Euri- 
pides’ libels on their chastity. The 
interpretation Oecpoddpos = legifera 
seems to be as old as Callimachus ;® 
and Roman writers, at least, definitely 
connected legifera Ceres with marriage: 
see Virgil, Aen. IV. 58, and the lines of 
Calvus, about Ceres, there quoted by 
Servius : 


et leges sanctas docuit et cara iugauit 
corpora connubiis et magnas condidit urbes. 


There is also the well-known evidence 
of the Coan inscription,’ and of Plu- 
tarch cont. praec. 1: peta Tov TaTpLov 
Geopov, dv viv 4 Anuntpos tépeva ouv- 
eupyvupévois epyppocev. 

The scarcity of evidence connecting 
the actual cult of the Thesmophoria with 
marriage or law-giving is satisfactorily 
explained if we suppose that it was 
Aeschylus, with his love of etymology, 
who first popularised this tendencious 
interpretation of the still unexplained 
epithet Gecpodopos. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 





4 For Aeschylus’ fondness for the mystical 
aspects of Demeter, cf. his oath in Aristoph. 
Ran. 886, and Aristotle, Ath. Nic. Ill. 2, 
p. 1111a, with the comment of Eustratios (or 
‘Anonymus’): doxet yap Aioyddos réyery puo- 
Tika Twa &y te rais Tokoriot Kat ‘lepeias cai év 
Sovpe merpoxvdory Kai “Ipryeveia xai Oidirods. 
€év yap Tovtos maou mepi Anunrpos éeyav Trav 
puotixkwrépwv meprepyorepov dmrecOat Eorke. 

5 E.z. Farnell, Cudis of the Greek States I11., 
PP. 75 ff. 

6 Hymn. Demet. 19; cf. Diod. Sic. V. 5 
(quoted by Farnell, of. céz., p. 324, no. 64). 

7 Paton and Hicks 386 (quoted 76., p. 326, 
no. 73). 
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SOME PASSAGES OF SOPHOCLES AND THUCYDIDES. 


‘ THERE is still much to be learned by 
going back to the old and almost for- 
gotten commentators. —J. W. Mackail 
(C.R. XXXVII. p. 69). 

Yes, both interpreter and emender 
have much to learn from them. For 
instance, Reiske’s palmary emendation 
of Polybius III. 20. 3, creyvérnta’ for 
atuyvotynta, has been lost out of sight. 
The conjecture xaréBadov for xatéda- 
Bov in Thucydides V. 26. 1, which I 
published in C.R. XXVI. (1912), p. 249, 
proves to have been made by Duker 
ages ago; and it has been made, since 
me, by M. Pohlenz,? so now perhaps it 
will find its way into the texts. Most 
of what I am to propose in Sophocles 
has been traced back for me to Moscho- 
poulos. 

But first a tentative conjecture which 
may restore the balance of BAA aad 
AAB in Thucydides. 

VIII. 71. 2. When Agis approach :d 
the walls of Athens, of ’A@nvaiot ta ;.2v 
évéo0ev ovd’ owatioiy éxivnoay, Tors 
dé iarméas éxtréurwavtes kal pépos TL TOV 
oThTaev Kal Witov kai tokoTav avdpas 
te xatéBandov avtav bia To éyyis Tpoo- 
eGciy Kxal orAwY TWeVY Kai vEeKpav 
éxparnoav. 

Whatever Herodotus and Xenophon 
may do, Thucydides nowhere else uses 
xataBdarro for ‘kill.’ The explanation 
‘because they came near’ is slightly 
more appropriate to ‘caught’ than to 
‘killed.’ The series ‘men,’ ‘arms,’ 
‘corpses,’ suggests that the men were 
alive. 

Read xarédafor, used like xatadn¢- 
Geis in V. 10. g. For the contrast 
between dvdpas and vexp@v compare 
especially IV. 38. 4. 

I turn now to four passages of 
Sophocles. 


I. dewov 8 avoas ws ihynyntov Tivos 
, ie ao ’ 
muvrats Surrais évnrar’. 


O.T. 1260-1. 





1 The only doubt is between this and oreya- 
vornra. See Cambridge Philological Society's 
Proceedings for 1911, p. 16. 

2 Nachr. v. ad. kiniglichen Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Klasse, 
1919, Heft 1. 


II. rv TvOopavrte éotiav, 4 Tovs dvw 
Kralovras dpves, av vodnyntav 
eyo 
KTevelv EuedrXov TaTépa Tov éuor, 
O.T. 965--7. 
III. as pév yap evOévd’ elpre, cab od 
Tov TAapOVv 
é£oa 0’, bynynthpos ovdevos dirov, 
arr’ avTos nuiv tacw éEnyov- 
MEVOS. 
0.C. 1587-9. 
IV. povor O€ pe 
py Aeitret’* ov yap av cbéva 
Toupov déuas 
épnpov Eptrew ovd’ btdnyntod 8 
aveu. 


O.C. 500-2. 


Three of these passages have in 
common a rare piece of syntax. The 
fourth has something wrong with its 
end. Each of them contains a word 
absent else from the better age of 
Greek. 

Beginning Latin before Greek, we 
are familiar with guo duce from our 
tender years; and few of us could say 
off-hand whether od #yepovos for quo 
duce is good Greek or bad, normal or 
rare. 

Goodwin (Greck Moods and Tenses, 
§ 875) collects instances of the absence 
of wv from various constructions in 
which it is normally present, and he 
says that such omission ‘ occurs chiefly 
after dre, ola, ws, or xaimep, and much 
more frequently with predicate adjec- 
tives than with nouns.’ Among his 
examples is ws éwod povns 7réAas, O.C. 83; 
and, if indeed those words mean ‘ since 
I alone am by,’ there is an example of 
a genitive absolute without a participle, 
but with @s. Thus much may be said 
in illustration of my first passage; 
though its as is not ‘since’ but ‘as if,’ 
and the predicate of the genitive abso- 
lute is not an adjective but a noun. 
But my second and third passages have 
neither participle nor @s: and another 
genitive absolute as naked as theirs is 
not to be found in Sophocles, perhaps 
not in all Greek. Nonesuch is adduced 
by the commentaries on Sophocles, 
and even the biggest grammars lead us 
only to Aesch. Sept. 363-8, where some 
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men take duvcpevods treptépov to mean 
‘now that the enemy has the upper 
hand’; but that is a passage which 
everyone emends as he will and trans- 
lates as he can. Professor A. C. Pear- 
son has drawn my attention to two 
passages which the grammars ought to 
adduce: 

(1) Ssahopav ovcdv EéExactaxod Tos 
re Tov Onpwv Tpoctatas Tovs "APnvaious 
émayecOar Kai Tots driyous Tos Aaxe- 
Sapoviovs, Kal év pev elpyvn ovK av 
éyovtay mpopacw ovd’ éroiwwv tapa- 
Kadeiy avTous, toreuoupévov S€ Kai 
Euypayias aya éxatépos, etc.—Thuc. 
III. 82. 1. 

Here, in one of the least trustworthy 
chapters of Thucydides, érotwwv does 
look like a genitive absolute. It must 
be said, however, that this genitive 
absolute is sandwiched between others 
duly participial, and that érofwos is an 
adjective which tends to dispense with 
a verb. 

(2) moArX@v 8 Kal mavtoias éxovTwv 
Svahopas Tov cupBatvovTwr, Kal TOV pév 
paAXov cuvixvovpévwv Tav 8 HTTOV, etc. 
—Ar. Eth. N. 1101a 24. 

Here also, as Professor Pearson points 
out, the participles which follow cover 
the nakedness of 7oAX@v more or less. 

But there is no such palliative to the 
clauses of Sophocles. 

With the rare words which our 
passages contain there is nothing amiss, 
except that they are rare. The verb 
idnyeicOat is quite at home in good 
Greek, and the nouns are rightly formed. 
But, apart from these four passages, 
Greek did without these nouns, it 
seems, until the time of Plutarch and 
Automedon.? When a rarity of vocabu- 
lary coincides with a rarity of syntax, 
and both rarities hang on a hair-stroke, 
suspicion is justly aroused. 
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At O.T. 1260 L has og’ Hynrov; at 
O.C. 1588 it has, after correction, i¢’ 
nyntnpos; at O.T. 966 ud’ nynter, 
Professor Pearson tells me, appears in 
the facsimile of T. Let us read the 
words divisim in all three passages 
alike. The scholia, for what they are 
worth, support the division in O.C. 1588 
and O.T. 966. 

nyntys is found in Aesch. Suppl. 239, 
jyntnp in Soph. O.C. 1521, ayntyp in 
Pind. Pyth. i. 69. 

Besides its use with the agent and a 
passive verb, vo is often used with an 
active verb to introduce the living 
instrument or accompaniment :. i770 
KnpuKoS TMpoayopeve, wm avANTHpos 
aeioerv, and the like. In the first and 
the third of our passages, ‘ with’ is the 
best English word for it ; the second is 
not easy to translate, whether odnyn- 
tav be one word or two. Perhaps 
‘under whose guidance’; Oedipus may 
have thought and spoken as if the 
oracle and the omens had sought to 
lead him to parricide. 

If I have dealt rightly with these 
three passages, i¢yynrov® in the fourth 
is left forlorn. The & dvev of L and 
most manuscripts will not do, and 
y’ avev is no better. With the emenda- 
tion 008’ idnynrav avev or odd’ Hpnyntod 
dixa the phrase adds nothing of value 
to épyyov. Moreover, the departure of 
his daughters would not leave Oedipus 
without a guide, for the friendly Chorus 
are there; but it would leave him de- 
pendent, if he wished to move, on a 
guide new and strange. Should we read 
ove’ od’ Hynrod véov? For véos used 
of a person without any implication of 

youth compare Eur. Andr. 819. This, 
or £évov, which is suggested to me by a 
friend, gives a fully satisfactory verse. 
E. HARRISON. 











1 Anth. Pal. xi. 319. tpayepdv is used by 
Meleager (Anth. Pal. xii. 56), apparently with 
the meaning ‘viceroy.’ 


__ ® Compare imé roumijs, ‘ under escort,’ Hdt. 
ii. 45. 
3 Vat. (Pal. 287) has iq’ nynrod. 





AN IMPERIAL ESTATE IN GERMANIA SUPERIOR. 


THE two towns of Rottenburg and 
Kéngen lie on the left bank of the 
upper Neckar in Wirttemberg. Both 
the sites were occupied in Roman times. 
Excavations have proved that at Rotten- 





burg the Roman town, surrounded by 
a wall, covered an area of about a hun- 
dred acres; and various finds, including 
a bath-house of a type characteristic for 
German auxiliary forts, have demon- 
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strated the previous existence some- 
where within this area of a frontier 
station.! 

At K6éngen the actual remains of a 
similar fort have been unearthed, as 
well as extensive traces of a civil settle- 
ment lying chiefly along a road running 
south-west, parallel to the river, and in 
the direction of Rottenburg.? 

The pottery found in these two forts* 
proves them to belong to the advanced 
frontier line constructed either about 
go or 98 A.D. to take the place of the 
Vespasianic frontier defended by the 
line of forts situated on the east bank 
of the upper Rhine, and continued up 
the Kinzig Valley, past Waldméssingen 
and Rottweil, to the upper Danube at 
Mengen. They appear to have been 
abandoned and the sites given over 
entirely to civil occupation when the 
Outer Limes was constructed about 
150 A.D.4 

Their ancient names, Sumelocenna = 
Rottenburg and Grinario= K6ngen, are 
attested by the Tabula Peutingeriana. 

The inscriptions quoted below con- 
firm these names, throw some light on 
the administration of the district in 
which they lie, and illustrate its develop- 
ment to a certain degree of local self- 
government: 


1. (CZ.Z, XIII. 9084) Imp. Caesar divi 
Traiani Parth. f. divi Nervae nep. Traian. 
Hadri. Aug. pontif. max. trib. pot. XIII Cos. 
III p. p.5 A Sumel(ocenna) m. p. XXVIIII 
[K6ngen]. 

2. (Westd. Korr. bl. V. (1886), p. 260) 

. +. €witpomov ... 
2eBacrlov xapas [Z]opedoxevynoias cal 
[ivr]epAtueravns émirpor(ov) rov av’tov Z<eBacrov 
emapxeias Tadarias cai rav ovveyyus €Ovav® 
Tlopmnia ’Avtimarpis tov éavrns evepyérnv [Dusa 

in Bithynia]. 

3» (CLL. XIII. 6365) In honorem domus 
divin. ex decreto ordinis saltus Sumelocennensis 
curam agentib. Iul. Dextro et C. Turran. Mar- 
ciano . . . mag(istris ?) [Rottenburg]. 

4. (C.2.Z. XIII. 6384) Deo Mercurio Visucio 
et sa(n)cte Visucie P. Quartionius Secundinus 





1 Barthel in V7. Bericht d. Rim. germ. 
Kommission (1912), p. 151. 

2 O.R.L. n. 30 (KGngen), especially Taf. I. 

3 Published by Knorr, Die Verzierten Terra- 
Sigillata Gefisse von Cannstatt und Kongen 
(1905): @. V. 7.-S. G. v. Rottenburg (1910). 

* Barthel, of. cét., p. 151. 
5 a.D. 129. 
* Temp. Domitian or Trajan (?). 
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decurio civi. Suma(locennensis) ex iu(ssu) v. s* 
1. m. [Kéngen]. 

5. (O.R.L. 30 [Kéngen], p. 39) In h(onorem) 
d(omus) d(ivinae) Genium et aram (?) vicanis 
Grinar(ionensibus) platie Sumeloce. [Attius 
Attianus posuit ?] [Kongen]. 

6. (CLL. XIII. 63) In h. d. d. I. O. M. 
platie d[ex(trae) ?] C(ives) [Su]melocenes. vici 
Grinar(ionis) maceriam d. s. p. [K6ngen]. 


Since there seems no reason for 
assuming that Sumelocenna was a 
‘ caput viae,’ the milestone (No. 1 above) 
implies that in 129 A.D. Kéngen-Gri- 
nario, where it was found, formed part 
of the same administrative unit as Rot- 
tenburg-Sumelocenna. No. 2, a frag- 
mentary equestrian career, shows that 
this unit was an imperial estate. The 
inscription is dated by Mommsen to the 
reign of Domitian or Trajan; and though 
the argument by which he supports 
that date is not quite conclusive, yet the 
true date is unlikely to be much later. 
Mommsen’s reading,’ [imleprcperavys, 
made it difficult to translate yopas by 
‘saltus,’ and apply it to a single estate. 
He translated by ‘ tractus,’ Hirschfeld,’ 
rejecting a suggestion that ‘saltus’ 
could be meant, by ‘regio.’ But a re- 
examination of the original ‘squeeze’ 
of the inscription® showed that the last 
letter before the clearly legible part of 
the text was not w but 7; and if we 
read [ivr jepAcuetavns (a more likely form 
than the hybrid dizepd.), and interpret 
it as describing the land lying between 
the old Vespasianic and the new Domi- 
tianic (or Trajanic) frontier, the area is 
much more closely defined, and is such 
as could easily be included in a single 
‘saltus.’2° Such a description of the 
estate would naturally belong to a time 
when the change from the old to the 
new frontier line was still recent. The 
evidence of many imperial estates in 
Asia Minor shows that the cultivators 
of them were normally combined in a 
‘collegium,’ often concerned in the 
worship of the Emperor, of whom 
not infrequently the procurator who 
managed the estate was the priest, while 
the tenants formed the dios or ‘ plebs 
collegii.’ It may fairly be assumed that 





7 Westd. Korr. blatt. V., p. 260. 

8 Kleine Schriften, p. §571=Klio I1., p. 308. 
® Barthel, of. c#t., pp. 151 f. (with facsimile). 
10 Cf. Frontinus, De Controverstis Agrorum, 


P. 53: 
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some such arrangement existed here 
also, for out of it might easily grow, 
as happened in Asia Minor, a quasi- 
municipal organisation. This stage is 
attested by the third of our inscriptions ; 
and it may be observed that the for- 
mula, ‘In h(onorem) d(omus) d(ivinae),’ 
not infrequently found in the inscrip- 
tions of Upper Germany, seems to occur 
particularly often at the two sites under 
discussion. No. 3 shows that the dis- 
trict, though still only a ‘saltus,’ now 
possesses an ‘ ordo,’ presumably a copy 
of the normal municipal Senate. Its 
officials, however, seem to bear a title 
(if the last word of the inscription is 
correctly completed ‘ mag[istris |*) more 
suited to a ‘collegium’ than to the 
normal town council. In No. 4 (found, 
it should be noted, at Kéngen) we see 
the process completed. Sumelocenna 
has become a full-blown ‘ civitas’ with 
‘decurions,’ and presumably a full 
equipment of local magistrates. 

The last two inscriptions enable us 
to add a few touches to the picture we 
have thus obtained of this ‘civitas.’ 
No. 6 seems to state definitely what is 
merely implied in No. 4—that Kéngen- 
Grinario was a ‘ vicus’ within the terri- 
torium of Sumelocenna. Zeller has 
shown? that the meaning of ‘ platia’ in 
these inscriptions is sometimes the same 
as ‘ vicus ’—1.e. a subdivision or quarter 
of a town2—sometimes, as here, the 
main street of a ‘ vicus’ (in either sense 
of the latter term). No. 5 therefore 
records the setting up of a statue of the 
genius of the place, and perhaps an 
altar, on behalf of the inhabitants of the 
main street of Grinario, the ‘ platia Su- 
melocennensis’ —‘Rottenburg Street,’ 
that is, the part within the ‘vicus’ of 
the road made or remade by Hadrian 
in 129 A.D.; a collective act of worship 
by the occupiers of the houses, whose 
cellars were revealed by excavations in 
the eighteenth century.2 Some details 
of the interpretation of No. 6 must 
femain uncertain. ‘ Dextrae’ is doubt- 
ful; nor is it.quite clear to which noun 
the genitive ‘ plati(a)e’ attaches itself. 








1 Archiv fiir latein. Lexikogr. X1V., pp. 302 f. 
* Cf. the Mainz inscription, C./.Z. XIII. 
6776, ‘. .. platiodanni (=vico-magistri) vici 
ovi. 
* U.R.L. 30 (Kéngen), pp. 18 f. 
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We have here, then, in a Western 
province an imperial estate organised 
about the end of the first century, and 
passing gradually—perhaps in the course 
of the third*—to full municipal status, 
which may be set beside the examples 
from Phrygia, such as Pogla, Lagbe, 
Tymandos, Kinnaborion, studied by Sir 
William Ramsay and others.° 

Such a development, which seems to 
be rare in the Western Provinces in 
general, is remarkable in Upper Ger- 
many. For, with the possible exception 
of the Civitas Aquensis at Baden, there 
seems no other instance in the province 
of the organisation of a town as an 
administrative unit. Upper Germany, 
like Britain and the Tres Galliae, used 
the tribe as the basis of local adminis- 
tration. On the left bank of the Rhine 
we have the Triboci, the Nemetes, and 
the Vangiones, all described as ‘ civi- 
tates,’ but no sign of such a designation 
for Strassburg, or Speyer, or Worms ; 
while east of the river are such units 
as the Suebi Nicretes (whose chief 
town, Lopodunum-Ladenburg, _ re- 
mained merely a ‘vicus’), the Mat- 
tiaci,and the Taunenses. Mainz is the 
most remarkable of all. Its inhabi- 
tants seem not to have been members 
of any tribal ‘civitas,’ for none of 
the Mainz inscriptions mention the 
name of a tribe (the town lay perhaps 
in the territory of the Caeracates).® 
And yet it appears to have been merely 
a ‘vicus,’ though large enough to be 
subdivided into at least four intra-mural 
‘vici,’ until the time of Diocletian.’ 
How this is to be explained I do not 
know. In the case of Sumelocenna the 

explanation perhaps lies in the com- 
paratively late date of the formation of 
the ‘civitas.’ Local self-government on 
the tribal basis was granted in the dis- 
trict east of the Rhine as early as the 
reign of Trajan, as the name ‘ Civitas 
Ulpia Sueborum Nicretium’ shows; but 
by the third century in Gaul, and so 





4 The formula ‘In h.d.d.* becomes common 
in and after the reign of Severus, though too 
many earlier examples exist to enable any 
definite deduction as to date to be drawn from it. 

5 Cf. Studies in the Eastern Roman Provinces 
pp- 307 f., and references there cited. 

® Tac. Hist. IV. 70. 

7 Cf. Zeller, of. cit. 
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perhaps in Upper Germany, the chief 
places had already come to play a pre- 
dominant part in the internal economy 
of the tribal unit. And so, though this 
did not produce a change in the arrange- 
ments of the old-established ‘ civitates,’ 


to make a town the basis of the ‘civitas’ 
would be the natural course of proce- 
dure, especially in a district in which 
there is no evidence of the existence of 
any tribal unity. 

D. ATKINSON. 





THE CHRISTIAN SACRAMENTUM IN PLINY AND A PAGAN 
COUNTERPART. 


Puiny records in ep. ad Traian. 96. 6 
that the Christians who came before 
him in his official capacity testified that 
they were accustomed to meet before 
dawn on a fixed day: ‘carmenque 
Christo quasi deo dicere secum inuicem, 
seque sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, 
ne adulteria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent; quibus peractis morem sibi 
discedendi fuisse rursusque coeundi ad 
capiendum cibum, promiscuum tamen 
et innoxium ; quod ipsum facere desisse 
post edictum meum, quo secundum 
mandata tua hetaerias esse uetueram.’ 
Scholars have frequently been tempted 
to regard sacramento as a misunderstand- 
ing by Pliny of a Christian reference to 
the Eucharist! This is unnecessary : 
the Eucharist is probably indicated by 
cibum,” and the sacramentum is some- 
thing distinct. The term should mean 
an oath, like the soldier’s oath of alle- 
giance :* it is used of the gladiator’s 
oath* and of the conspirator’s oath.® 
The early Christian use of an oath 
need not surprise us, in spite of 
Matt. 5. 34, 37 : there is evidence for it.® 

Oaths in political societies are fami- 
liar; cuvwpocia is a synonym of éra- 





1 So T. A. Lacey af. Hastings, Encycl. Rel. 
Eth, 10. 904, and others. Lightfoot, Afostolic 
Fathers? I1. i., p. 50, leaves the question open. 

2 So Batiffol, L’Eglise naissante et le Catholi- 
cismé®, p. 28>. 

3 This appears in Tertullian, Martyr. 3, a fact 
of particular interest if we recall that in Tertul- 
lian the term sacramentum is crystallising (cf. 
J. Tixeront, Histoire des Dogmes® I., p. 428). 

* As Petronius, Sa¢. 117. 

5 Cod. Justin. 1X. 8. 5. 

® Cf. G. Mead af. Smith-Cheetham, Dict. 
Christ. Ant. I1., p. 1416: W. E. Beet af. 
Hastings, £.R.£. 9, p. 434. 


peta.” An oath was certainly required 
of those who entered the Attic Eixaécis,8 
possibly of the SaBBatiorat/ in Cilicia:? 
elsewhere it was demanded of the asso- 
ciation’s officials.!° But the best parallel 
to the Christian oath is, I suggest, 
afforded by the regulations of a private 
shrine at Philadelphia, and published 
by Keil and Von Premerstein in the 
third of their admirable Reiseberichte™ 
The shrine was built by one Dionysius 
in accordance with a monition in a 
dream. Agdistis was its oixodéomowa 
(1. 52), but it contained altars of Zeus 
Eumenes, Hestia, the other @eoi Xo- 
thpes, Eudaimonia, Ploutos, Arete, 
Hygieia, Tyche Agathe, Agathos Dai- 
mon, Mneme, the Charites, and Nike (1. 
6-).22 All who would enter it must swear 
(l. 17-) ddrov pmOéva ponte avdpi pyre 
yuvaikt eidoTtes pr PdpyaKkoy trovnpov 
mpos avOpwrous, wy ém@ddas trovnpas 
PTE ywooKev pyre ériTerciv, pn Hid- 
Tpov, pi Oopéiov, mr artoxeiov, ps 
apTayuov, wn povey pte avTovs érite 
Deliv unre Erépw cupBovrcvery unde cvvic- 
Tope, atmootepodvTes Sé pndéev evvoeiv 76 
oik@ Tmde, Kal édv TIS TOUTWY TL TOF f 
érrtBovrevn, ate emitpéwery pte Tapa 





7 Cf. Thuc. 8. 54 ; Aristot. Po/. 1310a 7- ; and 
Ziebarth, Das griechische Vereinswesen, p. 94 

8 7.G. II. 609. 

® Dittenberger, 0.G./. 573. 23; Ziebarth, of. 
cit., p. 142.. (He there discusses two more 
questionable examples.) Livy XXXIX. 8. 3 
speaks of clandestinae coniurationes in connexion 
with the Bacchanalia (cf. zdéd. 14. 8 ; 17. 6, and 
the S.C. de Bacchanalibus, |. 13). 

10 As Dittenberger, Sy/loge* 736. 

11 Wiener Denkschriften LV11. 1, p. 18, n. 18, 
Abb. 10, reprinted in Dittenberger? 985, and in 
Sitzungsber. Heidelberg, 1919, XVI., p. 4-+. 

12 Cf. on the deities Weinreich’s observations, 
and on combinations of deities in oaths A. B. 
Cook, Zeus II., p. 728- (which I quote from 
proof by the author’s kindness). 
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ciamnoey, AA’ éuhavieiv Kai duvveicOat. 
They must further undertake on oath 
to practise chastity; a man may not 
have intercourse with any person of 
either sex, slave or free, except his wife 
and unmarried women who have lost 
their honour ;! a free woman may not 
have intercourse with any save her 
husband. These precepts must not be 
violated after they have been set up: 
6 Oeds yap Taita ovTe BovXeTar yiverOa 
pnOapas ovte Oéder, GAXA KaTAKoXov- 
Oeiv (1. 46-). Obedience will bring 
blessings, disobedience, punishment 
(l. 46-). 

Here, as the editors observe, the acts 
which are forbidden include a number 
which are sins rather than crimes. A 
genuine undertaking to observe a moral 
standard is required of all persons 
desirous to see the sacred rites per- 
formed in the shrine.? The significance 
of this is increased by the date of 
the inscription, which the editors put 
in the first century B.c., Hiller von 
Gartringen in the second :* we may 
fairly assume that it is prior to the 
Christian era. Consequently, the close 
similarity of its requirements with 
Didache 11.4 is not to be explained as a 
copying of the latter. 

The oath which Pliny mentions does 
bear a distinct resemblance to this; it 
may well be an adaptation of an earlier 
local use.© In its moral standpoint it 
is not isolated. The Lindian lex sacra 
of the second century of our era includes 
the significant words, mpa@tov pév xal TO 





a 4 AN the editors rightly infer from map6évov 
. 28). 

2 dpay émureAovpeva Ta pvornpia (1. 40). For 
épav cof. Hom. H. ad Demet. 480 (Eleusinian) 
with Allen and Sikes ad Joc. 

3 His opinion is quoted in Dittenberger. 

* C/.p. 59 of Weinreich’s paper for a detailed 
comparison. 

® The Philadelphian oath was, of course, to 
be taken once only. For the Christian use of 
pagan practices cf. the judicious discussions of 
H. Delahaye, Les Légendes hagiographiques*, 
p. 168-; and J. Geffcken, Der Ausgang des 
kriechisch-rimischen Heidentums, p. 224-. 
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péyiotov, xelpas Kal yvounv Kxalapods 
kal byeis umdpyovras Kal pndev avtois 
Sewov cuverdoras :* a Delian inscription 
datable in 54/3 B.c. bids men enter the 
sanctuary of Zeus Kynthios and Athena 
Kynthia yepoivy xal Wwuyn xadapa." 
Here we see slave and freeborn ad- 
mitted without distinction,’ and adul- 
tery with married slave-women con- 
demned, as it was later by the Stoic 
Musonius.2 Moral conceptions which 
we associate with Stoicism were, in 
fact, widely diffused in the Graeco- 
Roman world: ‘inde cuncti didicimus’ 
in the soldier’s creed found at Carvoran 
by Hadrian’s Wall?’ suggests that 
brotherhood of mankind in the worship 
of the Divine which is desired in the 
Philadelphian text. 

In short, we see in this inscription 
one more illustration of the nature of 
that moral and religious atmosphere in 
which Christianity made such rapid 
progress. The prayer to Agdistis to 
give men and women righteousness 
(1. 52-) is typical of the new spirit. 

A. D. Nock. 





6 Dittenberger 983. 3-: cf Porphyry, de adst. 
II. 17, and E. Fehrle, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Versuche und Vorarbeiten V1., p. 50. 

7 Roussel, Wélanges Homolle (1913), p. 276, 
Tee 

8 Cf. Lactantius, Diuzn. znstit. V. 14, ‘nemo 
apud eum (sc. deum) seruus est, nemo dominus.’ 
For the older exclusions cf Wachter, 2.G.V.V. 
IX. i., p. 123- (slaves), p. 118- (foreigners). 

® ap. Stob. flor. 6. 23 (III., p. 286-, Hense) ; 
cf. his condemnation of abortion, 7b. 75. 15 
(p. 601, Hense), in marked contrast with Plato, 
kep. 461c, Theaet. 149D, Aristot. Pol. 1335b 23, 
and in accordance with the Hippocratic Oath. 

10 Carmina latina epigraphica, ed. Biicheler 
254. cunctt was regarded by the ancients as 
equivalent to coniuncté (Seru. ad Aen. I. 518 ; 
of. Thesaurus l. L. UV. 1396, 1400). Petronius’ 
parody of the Senecan teaching that slaves are 
our brothers (Sat. 71: of B. W. Henderson, 
The Principate of Nero, p. 93) bears witness to 
its dissemination. On the spread of ethical 
ideas cf. further A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten’, 
p. 262-; O. Kern, P.W. X. 1434. Sarapis and 
Isis protect all who do.a dpovéovaw, says a 
Delian inscription of the second century B.C. 
(Weinreich, Neue Urkunden zur Sarapis- 
religion, p. 31, 1. 33). 
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IS IT THE LEX GABINIA? 


WuatT was the date of the Roman 
law prescribing measures against the 
pirates which was discovered during the 
French excavations at Delphi, and first 
published by H. Pomtow ?* 

On the strength of a reference to the 
consuls of 100 B.c. ina mutilated portion 
of the text Pomtow assigns the law to 
that year. On the other hand, E. Cuq 
has argued in a recent article” that one 
stray allusion to the year 100 B.c. proves 
nothing, and after a close examination 
of the contents of the law he comes to 
the conclusion that it is none other than 
the Lex Gabinia of 67 B.c. 

Some fresh light on this controversy 
is thrown by the following passage in 
the inscription : é7ws moditat ‘Papaiwv 
a|vppayoi| te ex THs “Iradias Aartivos 
T2 TE... acd 





. kata O[draccavy achardas 
trety Svvwlyrat (Il. 6-7). 

In the words underlined mention is 
made of only two categories of the 
inhabitants of Italy—Romans and 
Latins.* But in 100 B.c. there existed 
a third class, the socii Italici, which 
constituted a large and commercially 
the most active part of the population 
of Italy. It is incredible that a statute 
of the year 100 B.c. should have omitted 
to mention the socii Italici in connexion 
with the safety of overseas commerce. 
On the other hand in 67 B.c. a division 
of the Italian population into Romans 
and Latins was complete and exhaus- 
tive, for by the franchise acts of 





1 Klio, Vol. XVIL., pp. 172-3. 

2 Comptes Rendus de ’ Académie des Inscrip- 
tions, 1923, pp. 129-150. 

3 Livy sometimes uses the expression ‘ socii 
nominis Latini’ to denote both the Latins and 
the socii Italici (e.g. 21. 55. 4, 38. 35.9). But 
as a rule he uses the more correct formula 
‘ socii ac nominis Latini.’ Inscriptions of course 
always make separate mention of Latins and 
socii Italici—e.g. SC. de Bacanalibus, ll. 7-8: 
‘Bacas vir nequis adiese velet ceivis Romanus 
meve nominus Latini neve soctum quisquam’,; 
Lex Acilia, § 1: socium no\minisve Latint. 

* See Hatzfeld, B.C.H., 1912, pp. 130-4, where 
it is shown that most of the negotiatores of the 
later Republic came from the south of Italy, and 
therefore mostly belonged to the third estate. 


go-89 B.c. the socii Italici had been 
promoted either to Roman or to Latin 
status. Thus the formulation of the 
law indicates that 67 rather than Ioo B.c, 
was the year of its enactment. 

The following passage at first sight 
seems to lend support to Pomtow’s 
view against Cuq’s: 

i]ratos ds av mpatos yerntiat 
ypauplata mpos tovs SHpous m[éuyy] 
ere Kal mpos tov Bacidéa Tov év 
t[9 v\now Kirpar Bacirevovta, Kai pos 
tov Baowr\éa tov ev Are |Eavdpeiat Kal 
Aiyin[rat Bacidevovta, Kal mpos Tov 
Bacihéa tov ev Kulpnvn Bacidrevovta 
kab mp[o|s tods Bacideis tovs év Lupias 
Bactnevovtas (Il. 5-9). 

In roo B.c. the Seleucid realm was 
divided between two rival kings, Antio- 
chus VIII. Grypus and Antiochus IX. 
Cyzicenus, each of whom held part of 
the Syrian coast. On the other hand, 
in 69-5 B.c., according to Appian,” Syria 
had been reunited under one monarch, 
Antiochus XIII. Asiaticus. But against 
Appian we may set the following 
passage of Cicero: 

‘nam veges Syriae, regis Antiochi 
filios pueros, scitis Romae nuper (i.e. 
shortly before 70 B.c.) fuisse ; qui vene- 
rant non propter Syriae regnum (nam 
id sine controversia obtinebant, ut a patre 
et a maioribus acceperant), sed regnum 
Aegypti ad se et ad Selenen matrem 
suam pertinere arbitrabantur.’® 

This statement does not necessarily 
conflict with Appian’s, for the elder of 
the two brothers may well have been 
the sole effective ruler, but it does show 
that legally the sovereignty of Syria 
had been put into commission. There- 
fore the expression rods Bacvdeis is as 
appropriate to the circumstances of 
67 B.C. as to those of 100 B.c. 

In all probability, therefore, the new 
inscription from Delphi is the Lex 
Gabinia. 








M. Cary. 





5 Syriaca, chs. 49 and 70. 
® In Verrem Il. 1V. § 61. 
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AN ARCHAEOLOGICAL ERROR IN THE TEXT OF PHILO 
JUDAEUS. 


THERE is a treatise amongst the 
printed works of Philo, the short title 
of which is Ad Gaium, and which, in a 
longer form, is (inscribed), ‘On the 
Virtues and on the Office of Ambas- 
sadors.’ It is a composition full of 
interesting material for the study of 
Caligula’s reign—that period when 
Rome was dominated by a madman, 
who believed himself to be a god, and 
wished to make the Roman world share 
his delusion. 

In this aberration he fell foul of the 
Jews, who neither in Alexandria nor in 
Jerusalem would accord him divine 
honours, and consequently became the 
prey of sycophants, informers, and 
rioters. Philo’s embassy to Rome on 
behalf of his people is great reading. 
It is not only a study of the persecution 
of a race with whom persecution in 
one form or another appears to be per- 
petual, it is a diagnosis also and almost 
a daily bulletin of the mixed wicked- 
ness and lunacy of the Emperor. One 
can watch the changes in the successive 
deifications of Caligula: at one moment 
he is on the stage as a demi-god, at the 
next as a god; he will appear as a 
Dioscure, and successively as Zeus, Ares, 
Apollo, Hermes, or Herakles, the 
changing costume provoking a changing 
comment from the observant ambas- 
sador, who almost lays aside his mono- 
theism in order to reinforce his scorn, 
and asks Gaius if he really represents 
the might of Zeus, the selflessness of 
the Dioscuri, or the truthfulness of 
Apollo. ‘ Had he really, he asks, ‘done 
anything comparable with the toils of 
Herakles, who purified both the earth 
and the sea, performing labours of the 
greatest possible importance and of the 
highest benefit to all mankind?’ Or 
had he a right to rival Dionysos, who 
‘extracted a most delicious drink from 
the vine, which is at the same time 
most beneficial to the souls and bodies 
of men, leading the first to cheerful- 
ness, working in them a forgetfulness 
of evils and a hope of blessings, and 
making the latter more healthy and 
vigorous and active and supple’? What 
right had Gaius to inscribe his name 


by that of the twin sons of Zeus, those 
most affectionate of deities, seeing he 
had been ‘the murderer of his brethren ’? 

It is curious to see Judaism saluting 
the gods and demi-gods as though they 
were real; but perhaps Philo salved his 
conscience by large doses of Euhemer- 
ism. He goes on to describe how 
Gaius, who was sporting as a demi-god 
to-day, became a full-blown Olympian 
to-morrow. It is here that we find 
the emperor becoming more definitely 
archaeological. For instance, he must 
appear as Hermes, with a caduceus, 
winged sandals, and a mantle, as if he 
had stepped off the pediment of a 
temple or emerged from the device upon 
a coin. Then he comes to Apollo, and 
must needs have a headgear of rays, a 
bow and arrow in his left hand, etc. 
Let us examine the description a little 
more closely. The English translation 
(Yonge’s, from which I am quoting) 
says as follows: ‘Afterwards ... he 
metamorphosed and transformed him- 
self into Apollo, crowning himself with 
garlands in the form of rays, and hold- 
ing a bow and arrows in his left hand, 
and holding forth graces in his right, as 
if it became him to proffer blessings to 
all men from his ready store, and to 
display the best arrangement possible 
on his right hand, but to contract the 
punishments which he had it in his 
power to inflict, and to allot to them a 
more confined space on his left.’ 

The archaeologist who reads this 
account will say that the translation 
needs an immediate alteration, micro- 
scopic in character, but far-reaching in 
meaning. We must replace ‘ graces’ 
by ‘ Graces,’ the suggested favours of 
Apollo by the Charites. So we turn to 
the most recent edition of Philo, by 
Cohn, Wendland and Co., to examine 
their text, and find it is disfigured by 
the very same error as in the English 





1 E.g.c. 12: ‘All of these, Gaius; were 
admired (and are still admired) on account of 
the benefits which they had conferred, and 
were thought worthy of reverence and the 
highest honours.’ A sentence which might 
have come from Euhemerus or from Hecataeus, 
who is the predecessor and preceptor of Euhe- 
merus. 
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rendering : Toop TH evovdpo Kal Bérn 
Kparav xetpi, xapitas Sé TH Seka Tpo- 
teivwv (Ad Gatum, c. 13). Evidently 
we ought to read Xdéperas, not ydpiras. 
The emperor is posing as a statuary 
Apollo, holding the Graces in his right 
hand in the form of three small figures. 

In the next chapter Philo resumes 
his scornful parallel: if he is really 
Apollo, crowned with rays, what has 
the god of light to do with his deeds of 
darkness? And as for the silver bow 
and the graces, ‘let him at once throw 
away his graces altogether, or else let 
him keep them in the shade on his left 
hand, for he has defaced (lit. shamed) 
their beauty.’ Here, again, we desider- 
ate a capital letter for the beautiful 
Graces. The Greek has: ras 5é yaprtas 
} prpdtw Oarrov } TH edovipm cvoxta- 
Cérw+ To yap KaAXOS HoXUVEY aVTOD. 

Not in any text or translation of 
Philo known to us, from the great 
edition of Mangey downwards, have 
we found any recognition of the archae- 
ological implication of the passages to 
which we have drawn attention.! 

Now let us leave the textual critics, 
grammarians, and translators, and enter 
the region of Classical Archaeology 
proper in search of illustration of the 
mad pranks of Caligula as represented 
in Philo’s account of the embassy. We 
begin by asking the question whether 
the emperor was definitely imitating 
any special study or work of art. In 
personating Apollo, did he copy from a 
statue or from a coin? Both were 
available. The statue is the famous 
one in Delos, by the sculptors Tektaios 
and Angelion (see Roscher, Gr. Myth. 
III., col. 450). It appears also in re- 
production on Athenian copper coins, 
with Apollo holding the bow in the left, 
but the Graces in his right hand (two 


1 In the F rench translation of Philo made by 
Arnauld d’Andilly, and bound up with the 
works of Josephus under date 1667 a.D., Apollo 
‘tenoit les fléches en sa main gauche et faisoit 
des largesses de la main droite.’ This French 
rendering of Philo, ad Gaium, is done into 
English and attached to the Edinburgh edition 
of the works of Josephus in 1715 A.D. : ‘With 


his right hand he distributed /argesses among 
the people.’ 

In an earlier French translation (Paris, 1612 
A.D.), made by Pierre Bellier and corrected by 
Fed. Morel, we have Apollo ‘ présentant de la 
main droite /es graces . 


. les biens, 
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specimens in the collection of Mr. 
A. B. Cook). In Prof. Percy Gardner’s 
Types of Greek Coins the matter is re. 
ferred to as follows: ‘ We can produce 
two instances in which valuable copies 
of celebrated works of sculpture of the 
Archaic period are preserved to us on 
coins. On a late coin of Athens 
(Pl. XV. 29) we find a figure of Apollo, 
stiff and rigid, with an archaic arrange- 
ment of hair, holding in one hand his 
bow, and in the other three small 
figures.’ 

We can scarcely be mistaken in see- 
ing here a representation of the Apollo 
of Delos executed by Tektaios and 
Angelion, and mentioned by Pausanias 
(IX. 35) as holding in one hand a bow, 
in the other the three Charites or 
Graces. Of this statue, I think the 
only copies preserved are on coins and 
a gem. 

We may further refer to the British 
Museum Catalogue of Coins, ‘ Attica,’ 
pp. 72 f, Pl. XI., 8; p. 82, Pl. XIV., 
g. Pausanias refers to the same 
statue in another passage (2. 32. 5) 
as follows: Texratov Kal ’Aryyediovos, 
of Anndiows éroincay oO ayadpa Tod 
’"Amod\Awvos. And we may compare 
Athenagoras, pro Christianis, c. 17, 
P. 19, ed. Schwartz): cal o Annrzos, Kai 
vB “Apteuis Textaiov Kat ’Ayyerdiwvos 
véxvn. On this Archaic masterpiece 
see further A. Furtwangler’s remarks in 
the Arch. Zett., 1882, XL. 331. Furt- 
wangler was the first to interpret the 
two winged figures which flank his 
effigy on the silver tetradrachms of 
Athens as griffins (not Erotes). See 
the enlarged coin figured by J. Over- 
beck, Griechische Kunstmythologie (Leip- 
zig, 1880), III. (‘ Apollon ’) 21, fig. 4. 

It is important to examine carefully 
what Overbeck says in reference to this 
Delian statue of Apollo. For, in the 
first place, he suggests that there was a 
copy at Delphi; and, in the next place, 
he rightly explains the passage in Philo, 
which, so far as we are aware, no one 
else has done. Overbeck refers (ib., 
p. 21) toa scholion on Pindar (Ol. 14, 
16) as follows: mapa To ’Arrod avi pnat 
abéler bac Tas Xdpuras dua TH mpos 
avrov olKeLoTnTa. * év ‘youv Acrpois éml 
tis SeEvas eiow iSpupéva tod ’Amod- 
Awvos. This suggests a Delphic copy 
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ot the Delian statue, but it may be 
merely an error on the part of the 
scholiast or copyist who confused Delphi 
and Delos. Overbeck further is of 
opinion that Macrobius (Sat. I. 17, 13) 
and Philo (ad Gaium, ut supra) refer to 
this very Delian statue. Macrobius’ 
language is as follows: ‘ideo Apollinis 
simulacra manu dextra Gratias gestant, 
arcum cum sagittis sinistra’; and it is 
interesting to observe that in citation 
of Philo he gives the correct form with 
Xapitas for ydpitas. It is curious that 
Overbeck in his earlier archaeological 
study known as Schriftquellen (Leipzig, 
1868, p. 58) does not quote the passage 
from Philo among the sources for 
Tektaios and Angelion. So we may 
infer that he detected the allusion at 
some time between 1868 and 1889. In 
any case he has anticipated our cor- 
rection and interpretation, though it 
does not appear to have been generally 
recognised. 
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Miss Jane Harrison in Themis has 
referred to the Delian statue of Apollo 
in the following terms (p. 389): ‘A 
bronze coin of Athens shows us in the 
field a copy of the cultus statue of 
Apollo made by Tektaios and Angelion 
for the sanctuary at Delos (see Pau- 
sanias IX. 35. 3). Apollo holds on his 
outstretched hand three figures, whom 
we may call Moirae, Horae, Charites 
as we will.’ Miss Harrison admits that 
Pausanias calls it a statue of Apollo 
and the Charites, and as Philo says the 
same thing, it is superfluous to intro- 
duce the Moirae or the Horae. As 
Theocritus would say: del Xapitrecow 
du’ env. Miss Harrison also repro- 
duces in part Overbeck’s enlargement 
of the Delian coin type. 

The cross-references in the foregoing 
article will show my habitual depen- 
dence on the learning and charity of 
Mr. A. B. Cook. 

RENDEL HArkRIs. 





SOME TRAPS IN PERSIUS’ FIRST SATIRE. 


ANCIENT books in general, being 
shorter than most modern ones, are 
meant to be read with closer attention ; 
and this is especially true of the six 
satires which are the whole literary 
output of an exceedingly clever young 
man with a taste for writing and a head 
full of somewhat old-fashioned learning. 
My excuse for adding to the flood of 
comment which drowns the wnus liber 
is that I think the editors from Casau- 
bon onwards have missed several neat 
points :? 

(a) I. 32: 

Hic aliquis, cui circum umeros hyacinthia laena 
est 
rancidulum quiddam balba de nare locutus, 
Phyllidas Hypsipylas, uatum et plorabile si 
uid, 
near, et tenero supplantat uerba palato. 

Neméthy’s note sums up what others 
say at greater length: Poeta oblique 
perstringere widetur ineptos Outdii imita- 
tores. This, as far as it goes, is quite 

’ Besides Conington-Nettleship and Jahn I 
have used the commentaries of Casaubon (ed. 
tert., 1647), Wedderburn (1664), Scalesius (1690), 
Koenig (1803), Plum (1827), Neméthy (1903), 
Pretor (1907), and van Wageningen (1911). 





right. But why Phyllis and Hypsipyle 
in particular? Canace and Phaedra, 
for example, are quite as plorabiles, and 
have, from Persius’ point of view, the 
further advantage of being much more 
immoral. The reason I think is to be 
found in the emphasis laid on the 
reciter’s affected foreign (as our grand- 
fathers would have perhaps said, 
Frenchified) pronunciation. Good honest 
Latin is too coarse for his tender mouth. 
Now to the Roman exquisites, as we 
may gather from Quintilian (Inst. Orat. 
XII. 10, 27), the letters which gave 
Greek its inimitable sweetness were v 
and ¢. Persius has been at some trouble 
to find two names which, while satisfy- 
ing the general requirement of belonging 
to lachrymose Ovidian heroines, con- 
tained the former letter three times 
between them, once in conjunction with 
the latter. Eriphyle would have been 
a strong candidate, but was not amative 
enough. 


I 76: 
‘Est nunc Brisaei quem uenosus liber Acci, 
sunt quos Pacuuiusque et uerrucosa moretur 
Antiopa, aerumnis cor luctificabile fulta ?’ 
hos pueris monitus patres infundere lippos 
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cum uideas, quaerisne unde haec sartago 
loquendi 

uenerit in linguas, unde istud dedecus in quo 

trossulus exsultat tibi per subsellia leuis ? 


I believe that the above lines should 
be so punctuated. Hermann and Owen 
are right in putting a question mark 
after fulta in the Teubner and Oxford 
texts respectively, but everyone from 
Casaubon down seems to think that 
Persius is attacking the archaisers of 
his day. But it is Juvenal and not 
Persius who confines his attention to 
those who are safely buried. Horace 
had an archaising school to attack and 
to defend himself against; archaising 
began again about Quintilian’s time, as 
the passages here quoted by Koenig 
show. But Rome in Persius’ day was 
all for Seneca and the new school of 
style. Who then can be criticising 
Accius and Pacuvius so savagely, and 
with such a far-fetched epithet as 
Brisaeus, but the leading literary au- 
thorities of the day, the ‘ purblind 
fathers’? Hos monitus is not monitus 
de his, as Conington says, but ‘the 


A MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGE IN MARTIAL. 


THE lines in Martial, Epigr. IV. 64, 
16, 


et quod uirgineo cruore gaudet 
Annae pomiferum nemus Perennae, 


have long been regarded as a crux. 
Friedlander in his note on the passage 
speaks of the ‘ gewiss verdorbenen 
Worte uirgineo cruore,’ and praises 
Munro’s emendation wirgine nequiore, 
which would, indeed, be a good one, if 
any were needed. This, and Heinsius’ 
uirgineo rubore, allude to the puellae 
who, according to Ovid, Fast. III, 675, 
sang indecent songs at the goddess’ 
festival. Assmann’ suggested Virgineo 
liquore, ‘water of the Aqua Virgo’ (cf. 
Ovid, ex Ponto, I. 8, 38). This last I 
think nearest the mark, since it makes 
Martial describe the grove, and not the 
goddess herself or her holy day, which 
would surely require guae rather than 
quod. But it is as needless as the rest. 

Keeping the reading of the MSS., 








1 Rhein. Mus., 1905 (LX.), 4, Miscellen. 
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above dicta.’ Persius is rather fond of 
referring to something just mentioned 
with hic, as in 96, arma uirum, non hoc 
spumosum, ‘isn’t that old Aeneid a fluffy 
piece of work’? The sense is therefore: 
‘When their masters and pastors tel] 
the schoolboys that the classics are 
rubbish (poor blind leaders of the blind!), 
is it any wonder that our modern style 
is as the crackling of thorns under a 
pot ?’ 

Trossulus exsultat. The editors ex. 
plain this adequately enough so far as 
the meaning goes, but neither here nor 
in 20 (cum carmina lumbum / intrant, et 
tremulo scalpuntur ubt intima uersu) do | 
find any mention of an_ interesting 
feature of the style, its patent imitation 
of Aristophanes; and yet Horace’s hine 
omnis pendet Lucilius and Persius’ own 
glorification of the latter might have 
given the clue. In both these passages 
a hint has been taken from the Achar. 
nians ; see for the latter Ach. 444, dros 
av avtovs pnuatiou cxtpariow; and for 
the former ibid. 638, én’ dxpwv tov 
muyltoiov éxdbnabe. 

H. J. Ross. 


the disputed words must have one of 
three conceivable meanings : 

(1) That a virgin or virgins were at 
some time sacrificed there (gaudet ex- 
cludes the possibility of the grove 
having been the scene of a crime or 
accident). But we have no cogent 
proof that human sacrifice existed in 
the ritual of any indiges, and, in par- 
ticular, none whatever that Anna 
Perenna was worshipped in this fashion. 
The silence of Ovid and of the Christian 
apologists may be taken as conclusive 
on this point. 

(2) That sexual licence prevailed at 
Anna’s festival. This derives some 
support from the meaning which mir- 
gineus cruor has in two of the three 
passages in which the phrase occufs 
(see Thesaurus, 1245. 44) outside this 
epigram — namely, Claudian 14, 27 
( = Fescennina, 116), and Ausonius, Cento 
nuptialis, 118. But the fact that the 
latter passage is a travesty of Vergil, 
Aen. XI. 804, shows that it is the con- 
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text, not any inherent meaning of the 
phrase itself, which gives it that sense. 
Martial has nothing to indicate that 
articular meaning. 
(3) The following is, I think, the 
only possible rendering, since it alone 
is in any way indicated by the context. 
Martial says that the grove, not the 
oddess, gaudet, a word which suggests 
vegetable fertility (cf. Verg. Ecl. IX. 48, 
astrum quo segetes gauderent frugibus). 
He reinforces this by saying that it was 
pomiferum, planted with trees which 
yielded fruit. If we turn to Columella 
X. 357 ff., we find the following charm 
recommended when insect plagues are 
particularly troublesome : 


at si nulla ualet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardanicae ueniunt artes, nudataque plantas 
femina, quae iustis tum demum operata iuuentae 
legibus obscaeno manat pudibunda cruore, e.q.s. 


He directs that she should walk three 
times around the garden, with her hair 
and garments loosened, whereat all the 
caterpillars will fall dead. The language 
(for this meaning of cruor see Thesaurus, 
1243. 75), and the insistence on the 
operator being a girl just arrived at 
puberty? (cf. Pliny, N.H. XXVIII. 79), 
agree very well with Martial. The 
same rite, or one very like it, is de- 
scribed again by Columella XI. 3, 64; 
also by Pliny XVII. 266 and XXVIII. 
78; Palladius, de ve rustica, I. 35, 3; 


1 See Frazer, G.B.3 X., pp. 76 ff. 
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Aelian, Nat. Anim. VI. 36; and Apuleius 
in the Geoponica, XII. 8, 5-6. It could 
be used for trees as well as smaller 
plants. Columella, who in the passage 
quoted calls it a ‘ Dardanic’ (? Phrygian) 
practice, and in the other cites a work, 
mep. avtira0a@y, attributed to Demo- 
kritos,? as his authority; and Pliny, 
who, on the authority of Metrodoros of 
Skepsis, tells us that it was invented 
in Kappadokia, prove clearly that it 
was not native Italian. It is therefore 
hardly possible that it had anything to 
do with the ancient and popular festival 
of March 15. 

Martial then alludes to some occasion 
on which the authorities in charge of 
the grove had had it charmed against 
insects in this manner. No doubt the 
event was recent, and had excited the 
curiosity or amusement of his circle of 
acquaintances at Rome, for whom the 
epigram was primarily intended. No 
emendation is necessary. The language 
is clear enough to anyone acquainted 
with that particular bit of magic; and 
the difficulties which commentators 
have felt arise from not recollecting the 
passages quoted above and from trying 
to find an allusion to the ritual of the 
goddess, of which Martial says nothing. 

H. J. Rose. 

2 Perhaps Bolos Demokritos or Demokriteios. 
See J. Rohr, Der okkulte Kraftbegriff im Alter- 
ee Suppl, XVII, 1, 1923), p- 
34 fi. 








MYCENAEAN CORINTH. 


In his last statement on this subject 
—in C.R. XXXVII. 65 f.—Dr. Leaf 
finds that the archaeologists have intro- 
duced ‘a new terminology which only 
confuses the points at issue,’ and affirms 
that, in spite of Dr. Blegen’s refutation 
in the A.J.A. for 1920, his thesis 
‘holds the field.” The archaeologists 
concerned will no doubt vindicate their 
terminology in due course, but an ex- 
amination of .the grounds given in 
Homer and History will show that the 
hold the thesis had was extremely pre- 
Carlous, even before archaeology made 
Its protest. 

The origin of the new theory appears 
to have been a passage in the Encycl. 
NO. CCXCIII. VOL, XXXVIII. 





Brit. VII. 150 (referred to in H. and H. 
213) to the effect that, in the excavation 
undertaken by the American School in 
1896 on the site of classical Corinth, 
the vases and fragments found were of 
nearly every age but the Mycenaean. 
The reference should have added that, 
though the excavation took place in the 
most important part of the city, it was 
only in ‘a small part.’ The value of 
this limited investigation, compared 
with the exploration of the Corinthia 
by the same School during recent years, 
can be estimated by anyone who has 
read Dr. Blegen’s paper in the A.J.A. 
and his Kovakou (reviewed in C.R. 
XXXVII. 71 ff.). 


E 
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But Dr. Leaf had a positive argument. 
There was a Corinth, he admitted, in 
pre-Mycenaean and in post-Mycenaean 
days, but, strange as it may seem, there 
was none in the Mycenaean period itself. 
He even asserted that Corinth could 
not have existed then, because there 
was no trade with the West, and with- 
out such trade there could be no Corinth. 
And there was no such trade because 
the Achaeans were prevented by the 
Taphians, whom Dr. Leaf locates in 
Corfu and describes as a ‘remarkable 
people, whose hand was heavy from 
Sidon to Thesprotia’ (H. and H. 172). 
On this point I refer toC.R. XXX. 82 f. 
Here it is only necessary to recall two 
considerations which effectually con- 
demn the notion. We are asked to 
believe that the Taphians could come 
south from Corfu and ravage the coasts 
of the Achaean Emperor and roam far 
beyond to the East, while the Emperor’s 
ships meekly accepted their exclusion 
from the waters of the West. Such a 
state of things is incredible. And there 
was no hint quoted from history or 
tradition of the existence of this great 
rival maritime power in the north. The 
Homeric evidence shows the Taphians 
were merely freebooters, like other tribes 
of the time. 

The possibility of trade through the 
Isthmus between north and south was 
not regarded. In C.R. XXXII. 7 ff. 
I ventured to argue for the existence 
of such a trade, and Dr. Blegen now 
tells us, on p. 8 of his paper in the 
AJ.A., that his explorations have 
proved the importance and prosperity 
of the Corinthia througheut the whole 
Bronze Age, and that Corinth was an 
intermediate station on a great trade- 
route from the south to the north—‘a 
route leading from the Argolid, from 
the Aegean, and even from Crete to 
the Isthmus, and thence across the 
Corinthian Gulf to Thisbe, whence it 
proceeded overland to Thebes and 
Orchomenos.’ This would bea sufficient 
raison d’étre for Corinth in Mycenaean 
days, but no reason—except the Ta- 
phians—has been given for denying 
trade with the West also. In the note 
on p. 2 of C.R. XXXII. I quoted some 
authorities for the existence of such a 
trade, but here again there is good 
evidence from the American excava- 


tions. Dr. Blegen adds that ‘ relations 
with the West are also evident, and 
grow progressively stronger towards the 
end of the Bronze Age.’ The extent of 
the trade in the latest Helladic period 
—1I400-II00 B.c.—is proved in his 
Korakou. We have to choose between 
positive results and Dr. Leaf’s picture 
of an uninhabited and uninhabitable 
Corinthia. 

The only trade that Dr. Leaf ad- 
mitted in the Mycenaean period was 
‘the trifling coasting traffic of the Gulf 
itself and the Four Islands at the mouth 
of it’ (H. and H. 212). How it can be 
pronounced only trifling does not ap- 
pear. Dr. Blegen, on the, contrary, 
says it ‘must certainly have been con- 
siderable and very profitable.’ Dr. Leaf 
goes on to say that, for commerce to 
the small extent he alleges, Sikyon 
would have supplied the necessary 
accommodation. It was, he says, 
doubtless a place of extreme antiquity, 
and ‘why should settlers leave it for 
the barren plateau a few miles away 
which afforded nothing whatever?’ The 
notion of a barren, utterly unattractive 
Corinthia cannot be accepted (Dr. 
Blegen’s paper, 10 ff., and cf. C.R. 
XXXII. 4). And the main point made, 
that Sikyon was occupied before the 
Corinthia, and that the latter remained 
unoccupied because of the disabilities 
of its terrain and climate, may be con- 
fidently rejected. It is clear from the 
recent explorations—see ¢.g. Korakou, 
123—that the Corinthia was inhabited 
from neolithic times, and even if we 
allow that Sikyon had a start in still 
earlier days, that is of no importance 
for present purposes. 

The climate of the Corinthia was 
painted by Dr. Leaf—on the authority 
of Philippson—in colours so drab that 
one was compelled to ask how he could 
believe it was inhabited in any age. 
Dr. Blegen characterises the description 
as ‘much distorted and exaggerated.’ 
Dr. Leaf now replies that Dr. Blegen 
must settle the matter with Philippson, 
and that it is not necessary to his 
argument. That being so, it is difficult 
to understand why the climate was 
dragged in at all. The argument from 


it could have been of use only if pushed 
to the point of alleging that conditions 
were good in the pre-Mycenaean period, 
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good again in the post-Mycenaean, but 
intolerable in the interval between the 
two. 

The mention of KopivOos in N 664 
was a difficulty which was met by 
excising the passage as spurious. On 
that point I refer to C.R. XXXII. 2. 
The episode is ‘destitute of any or- 
ganic connexion with what precedes or 
follows, and introduces ‘an otherwise 
wholly unknown hero, who appears 
only to be killed.’ So Dr. Leaf hoped 
he would not ‘shock the strictest uni- 
tarian if he said’ (begging the question) 
‘that the mention of the name showed 
that this episode was post-Achaian.’ 
The reason given and the pleasantry 
are quite unconvincing. Better grounds 
must be produced. The episode ex- 
tends from line 660 to 672, and its con- 
nexion with what precedes is ‘organic’ 
enough, unless that word is taken to 
mean absolutely inseparable, and the 
havoc that the strictest, or even an 
ordinarily strict, dissector could work 
on the Homeric text with a canon of 
that sort can easily be imagined. I 
note that in the Introduction to N in 
his edition of the Iliad Dr. Leaf says 
the narrative of the book up to 672 
‘flows smoothly.’ The want of organic 
connexion appears when it is wanted. 

The argument from the observation 
of an old critic that Kédpiw@os is the 
name the poet uses, and ’E¢vpn the one 
used by his mpocwma, is futile when 
examined. Dr. Leaf makes the most 
of it when he says (H. and H. 216) 
‘in the mouth of his (Homer’s) char- 
acters it is always Ephyre.’ Always! 
One character, Glaukos, uses the name 
—only twice—in one episode, referring 
to the place as the abode of Sisyphus, 
who preceded the speaker by four 
generations. There was plenty of time 
for a change of name. Dr. Leaf 
suggests that when Corinth, the ‘new 
settlement,’ took over the legend of 
Bellerophon, it got it from the nearest 
Sikyonian town, Ephyre. But that 
is mere speculation; no authority is 
quoted for connecting Bellerophon with 
Sikyon. In the long article on the hero 
in Roscher’s Lexikon, I do not think 
the place is mentioned. 

It is an essential part of Dr. Leaf’s 
theory that in Mycenaean days the 
Place of Corinth was taken by the 


Homeric Ephyre (H. and H. 217, and 
C.R. XXXVI. 55). Where then was 
this Ephyre? Dr. Leaf thought of the 
Ephyre on the Selleis in the territory 
of Sikyon (mepi 2uxvdva) mentioned by 
Strabo, and again suggested the possi- 
bility that it was situated in one of the 
little plains in the mountains to the 
south of the Corinthia, but he was not 
satisfied with either position. He has 
now found the Ephyre in the modern 
Aetopetra, one of the sites described by 
Dr. Blegen. But Aetopetra, only some 
two miles from Corinth and some eight 
from Sikyon—cf. Dr. Leaf’s quotation 
from Dr. Wace in C.R. XXXII. 135— 
and outside what was Sikyonia, cannot 
possibly be Strabo’s Ephyre. It would 
involve bringing the Selleis from Sikyon 
and making it the present-day Longo- 
potamo, which is a stream east of the 
river Nemea—the ancient boundary 
between Sikyonia and Corinthia—and 
consequently well within the latter 
territory (see p. 10 of Dr. Blegen’s 
paper, with note). No other Ephyre has 
been heard of in the countryside except 
the Ephyre of the sixth I/iad which was 
always accepted in antiquity as the 
later Corinth. Mr. Allen, The Homeric 
Catalogue of the Ships, 65n, gives some 
of the authorities for the old belief that 
Ephyre was Corinth, and observes that 
Simonides, Fr. 84, seems to suggest 
that Ephyre was Acrocorinthus. Dr. 
Leaf is pleased (C.R. XXXVI. 55) that 
Aetopetra had an acropolis. But the 
Acrocorinthus shows Cyclopean remains 
(Frazer’s Pausanias, iii. 30), so honours 
are easy. The Acrocorinthus must 
surely have been a fortified stronghold 
from very early days. 

The ancient tradition that the Ephyre 
in question was the later Corinth was 
not, I think, questioned before Homer 
and History appeared. In that book 
tradition is of little account. Ithaka 
goes to Leukas, Taphos to Corfu, Corfu 
to Crete. It is the cvenors of old con- 
ditions that Dr. Leaf imputes to his 
own ‘Cataloguer.. We had better 
keep the tradition in the present case. 
Further investigation may supply a 
reason for the change of name. It may 
be, as the Catalogue shows that Sikyon 
and Ephyre were formerly independent 
(Monro’s note on B 572 and his paper 
in the Eng. Hist. Review I.), that the 
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change took place on or after the 
addition of Ephyre to the realm of 
Mycenae. But, however that may be, 
the tradition must stand till good 
reason is shown for disregarding it. 
Such reason has still to be discovered. 
The theory that there was no Corinth 
in Mycenaean days is one of a number 


of novelties in the three Dominion 
chapters of Homer and History. This 
particular novelty is a novelty based on 
a novelty, to wit, the maritime empire 
of the Taphians. But for the reasons 
given I think we may still preserve our 
belief in the KopuOos of the Catalogue 
and its epithet advecds. 
A. SHEWAN. 





NOTE ON HORACE, ODES IIl. 26, 
ll. 


Hic hic ponite lucida 
Funalia et vectes et arvcus 
Oppositis foribus minaces. 


THE key to the understanding of this passage 
may be obtained on application to Mr. G. P. 
Bidder, who has suggested that ‘arcus’ here 
means ‘ bow-drill” In support of this render- 
ing Mr. Bidder adduces, besides some indirect 
evidence, an illustration of an Egyptian drill,? 
and a Greek trepanning instrument which 
appears to have been strung like a bow.® 

To complete this chain of evidence we require 
an instance of an artisan’s bow-drill in classical 
antiquity. Several such instances may be 
given. 

(1) Onan Attic black-figure vase representing 
a smithy (Baumgartner, Poland, Wagner, Dze 
hellenische Kultur, 3rd ed., p. 276, fig. 255 ; 
Hellenic Society’s Slide No. 6185). 

(2) On a Greek vase at Petrograd (Blumner, 
Technologie und Terminologie, \1., p. 226, 
No. 436).4 

(3) On a Pompeian fresco (zd. No. 43¢). 

(4) On a glass vase in the Catacombs (207d. 
No. 43d). 

(5) On a Roman gravestone (zdcd. No. 43¢). 

Here we have definite proof that the Greeks 
and Romans were acquainted with the common 
bow-drill. We need not doubt therefore that, 
as Mr. Bidder surmises, Horace’s Roman 
readers at once knew what he meant by 
‘arcus.’ M. CARY. 





CICERO, DE ORATORE, I. 225. 


Eripite nos ex miseriis, eripite ex faucibus 
eorum quorum crudelitas nostro sanguine non 
potest expleri. 

IT is a pity that Doederlein’s silly insertion of 
nist before nostro still is allowed to mar the 
pages of the Oxford text. Either Crassus was 

1 Journal of Philology, No. 69, pp. 113-127. 

2 For other Egyptian examples see Petrie, 
Tools and Weapons, Pl. XLIII. No. 13 
(Twelfth Dynasty), and No. 14 (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). 

3 Exhibited in Table-Case H in the Room of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum. For a reconstruction of this instru- 
ment, see Dr. Caton in the Jous nal of Hellenic 
Studies, 1914, p. 116. 

* This illustration confirms Dr. Caton’s 
reconstruction of the surgical drill. 


ahead of his age in the matter of rhythm, or 
Cicero has improved his cadences for him, for 
the colometry of the sentence is strongly and 
effectively marked— 

eripité nds | éx misériis (M 314), 

éripite éx | faiicibiis (L 2*), 

eorum quoérim crii|délitas (V 2) 

nostro sanguine non potést | éxpléri (S 2). 

Vostro, then, has all the emphasis which 

naturally attaches to the first word of a colon, 
and the stressing of it, which Wilkins, in his 
note on the passage, says is necessary to make 
sense of the MS. reading, is inevitable. Doe- 
derlein’s reading makes Crassus appeal to the 
mob thus: ‘Stop those wretches, or they will 
murder (not you, but) your betters.’ What 
Crassus said was: ‘Stop them, or they will 
begin by cutting our throats and then...’ 
It needs no profound knowledge of rhetoric or 
psychology to judge which is the more effective 
before any assemblage of average voters, ancient 
or modern, H. J. ROSE. 





EURIPIDES, ORESTES, 1411-1415. 


Tametvol 
éfovd’ & pev 7d KeiBev, 8 de 
70 KetOev, &ddos AAoGev redpaypyévor. 
mept dé yévu xépas ixeatous 
&Badov EBadov ‘Edévas &ugu. 

meppaypevot is variously, but by no one satis- 
factorily, interpreted. The scholia have the 
glosses @mopévor or medpaypéevar Eideow, 
without explaining whether they have in view 
weapons of offence or defence. Weil’s ‘se 
tenant sur leurs gardes’ contemplates, I 
presume, the latter, and so clearly Mr. Wedd, 
quoting Soph. fr. 426 domdirnv évra Kai meppay- 
pévov, where the influence of domidirnv extends 
to the participle. But the whole context declares 
that the speaker sees treachery in the attitude 
of the pretended suppliants, and fears for his 
mistress’s life. Hence Coleridge renders ‘ with 
weapons on them,’ which, though the meaning 
might suit, is scarcely to be gathered from the 
Greek. Paley’s ‘hemmed in by the attendant 
eunuchs’ gives the attendants undeserved 
credit: they were only too anxious to escape 
(1416 ff.). Lastly, Mr. Wedd gives, as an 
alternative, ‘hemming her in,’ which is not very 
apt even if linguistically justifiable. 

Recently, when looking through some of 
Richard Shilleto’s books, which were acquired 
after his death by the Cambridge University 
Library, I found the following note on megpay- 
pévor: San dedpaypévar? cf Troad. 752 [ri pov 
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’éBpaka xepot Kavréxn wémdov ;|, vv. lect. Soph. 
Antigon. 235. There can be no doubt that 
Shilleto’s divination found the truth. dedpay- 
pevor gives exactly the sense required: ‘clutch- 
ing her from either side,’ and the textual history 
of Anz. 235 makes the conjecture certain. In 
Sophocles de8paypévos, now universally accepted, 
has the support of Paris A, the old scholia, and 
some recentiores, whereas L with some vrecen- 
tiores gives wempaypévos, and by further corrup- 
tion megpaypévos appears in others. Shilleto’s 
conjecture was based on the variation we¢pay- 
pevor: Sedpaypévor, but there is nothing to show 
that he realised how the variant arose. Yet it 
seems Clear, as I pointed out in the Proceedings 
of the Camb. Philol. Soc., 1922, p. 15, giving 
examples, and in particular Suid. dedpaypévos - 
mempaypevos, that mempaypéevos was a gloss on 
dedpa(y)uévos, and meppaypevos a conjecture or 
a blunder. 
A. C. PEARSON. 





TERTULLIAN DE BAPT. 5. 
SANCTIFIED BY DROWNING. 


TERTULL. DE BAPT. 5: annon et alias sine 
ullo sacramento immundi spiritus aguis incu- 
bant, adfectantes illam in primordio divini 
Spiritus gestationem? sciunt opact guique fontes 
et avit quigue rivi et in balnets piscinae et euripit 
in domibus vel cisternae et putet qui rapere 
dicuntur, scilicet per vim spiritus nocentis. nam 
et tesietos et lymphaticos et hydrophobos vocant 
quos aguae necaverunt aut amentia vel form?- 
dine exercuerunt. It is superfluous to mention 
all the conjectures put forward to correct eszetos 
(nor is the last one, suggested by E. Maass in 
his interesting article, Archiv fir Rel.wiss. 
XXI., 1922, 259, better than the others). The 
text of Tertullian has excellently preserved a 
rather rare word: you only have to write a 
instead of 0. The word shows that he is just as 
intimate with magic as the other great African 
author from the second century, the Numidian 
Apuleius (the numerous magical tablets found 
in these regions show that the interest taken in 
magic was just as great then as nowadays in 
Northern Africa). According to the text of 
Tertullian those ‘killed by the waters’ are 
opposite to those ‘driven by insanity or fear.’ 
Doubtless we should write Zszefas (if not 
Esieios), and derive this word from the Greco- 
Egyptian Zszes, ‘Eowjs, now well known to us 


from the magical papyri. As to deification by 
drowning in the Nile, see Griffith in Aegy/z. 
Zeitschr. XLVI. 132. The drowned were sacred 
according to the Egyptian belief, familiar to us 
from Herod. II. 90, and verified by numerous 
statements in inscriptions, papyri, and other 
texts. The following quotations are commonly 
known: Pap. Bibl. Nat. (Paris), 1. 875, €A0é poe 
6 yevdpevos ‘Eons cai morapoddpyros ; and Pap. 
Lond. XLVI. 259, iroxavs@ dora ‘Eowjovs. The 
eota, 26. CXXI. 315, is doubtful. We may now 
add besides the passage from Tertullian, as 
most important, Pap. Mimaut, col. I. 1 ff., where 
the original has this text (cp. the new edition of 
this papyrus which is to appear in the near 
future in the papers of our Academy in Kris- 
tiania) : 
AaBaw ElNovpoy .. 2. noov (= molncov 2?) ‘Kory 
Egos .- YW 
.. wk [...] 75 8dwp | [x]vwr ‘Eacijs. Aéye els r[hv wv]ot- 
[&]v, Adyos 6 eri rhs rvigews: dedp[d por 
é}rt rhs woppai[s o]ou rijs Tod HAlov, 6 é[Aoupo- 
apldcwros Oeds, k[. . «|e 5¢ cou rv popgpylv rots (detva) 
Gdt]Koupévny bd [T]v dvridlkwy cov [rw] (deiva), 


etc. L. 10 is to be read in this way: rJév 
(Seiva) dri eopxttw oe xara trav [olav dv[opa- 
tov | law] apBal@&Jaw Balty]y[wwo] x...--- v 
Sy eee In line 43 this apostrophe is yet 
Clearer: émixadoipal oe, Trav mavrav mvigealy 
. « (Gea?) y)evérecpa, etc., and still more so in |. go, 
where (in spite of Wessely’s text) we should 
read: ouvrédeod[v por rovro 7d (Setva) mpaypa 
ert tH poppy cov | 6 [¢]Aovpompdcwmos ayyedos. 
In our papyrus the ‘Eoujs is identified with 
Bastet (Bubastis), which is furthermore identi- 
fied with the Sun (1. 97, Aapmpds FAuos, |. 142) 
and the Sun-boat. 

On the other hand we have the ‘holy cow,’ 
‘Eous=hs3-t, see Spiegelberg in Orient. Litera- 
turztg. XXIII. 260; and lastly H. I. Bell in 
his article, ‘ Hellenic Culture in Egypt,’ Journ. 
Egypt. Arch. ViU11., 1922, 144. Apparently this 
Hesis = Hathor ; ‘Aphrodite’ is meant in Pap. 


Lond. CXXI. 385, Aeve éwrdxis: xavome, etc., 
eparevy pophus xapis gagieyt ergiw BovBaore 


moOwm. Everything suits an ‘Aphrodite’; 
but then the ‘ Bubastis’ here mentioned once 
more includes the Bastet, which gives us matter 
for further consideration (cp. Wilcken in his 
Archiv f. Pap. V1. 386). 











S. EITREM. 
Kristiania. 








REVIEWS 


HORACE AND HIS INFLUENCE. 


Horace and his Influence. By GRANT 
SHOWERMAN, Professor of Classics, 
University of Wisconsin. One vol. 
74" x42". Pp. xvii+176. London: 
George G. Harrap and Co., 1922. 5s. 

THIS is a contribution of real value to 

the series of Our Debt to Greece and 


Rome in which it appears. The object 
of the series is, as stated by the editors, 
‘to shew the influence of virtually all 
of the great forces of the Greek and 
Roman civilisations upon subsequent 
life and thought and the extent to which 
these are interwoven into the fabric of 








7O 


our own life of to-day.’ There are many 
ways of working towards this object, 
each with its special advantages and its 
special risks. The forces in question 
are to some extent indefinable (or at 
least unclassifiable) and imponderable. 
As in other matters, too close insistence 
on the practical—or what even might 
be called the commercial—value of the 
classics may tend to defeat its own 
purpose by the introduction of what are 
really irrelevant issues. On the other 
hand, there may be over-insistence on 
matters which are part of archaeological 
study or of literary history rather than 
of actual appreciation. Each con- 
tributor to such a series has his own 
personal equation. And there is the 
further difficulty in combining their 
contributions, so far at least as these 
deal with Greek and Latin writers, that 
much of what is to be said about any 
one classic (using that word in its 
authentic and highest meaning) is in 
substance if not in words applicable to 
them all. This portion of the field 
cannot be quite delimited or parcelled 
out. There must be some cross-division, 
there must even be some repetition. 
To take Latin literature alone, it may 
be handled as a whole, or as it cul- 
minates in one or another of its chief 
masters, in prose orin poetry. It may be 
treated in varying degrees with reference 
to the life and civilisation of which it 
was at once an index and a product ; to 
the general progress of human culture ; 
to its educative value; or to its direct 
influence on the thought and expression 
of later times down to our own day. 
Those responsible for the planning of 
the series have, as is quite right, cast 
their net widely. It includes, or will 
include, volumes taking a wide survey 
alongside of others handling individual 
classics in greater detail and more 
searchingly. The title of one of the 
former, Roman Poetry and its Influence 
upon European Culture, leaves it un- 
certain whether it is to be regarded as 
summing up, or as prefacing, or pos- 
sibly as replacing, those on Catullus, 
Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid. But 
clearly these latter must, in order to be 
effective, go beyond the immediate 
professed purpose of the series, and be 
studies or appreciations of the per- 
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manent quality of the poets with whom 
they deal. The ‘debt to Rome’ will in 
fact be, in each case, estimable only 
in terms of a universal or standard 
currency. 

No exception can be taken to this, if 
the position is fully realised and frankly 
acknowledged. There is room for them 
all, so long as they do not unduly 
multiply words on a subject which can 
best be commended to the world by 
something of the classical spirit of pro- 
portion and reticence. But some in- 
evitable risk remains of the writer in 
each case planning out his own book 
with a certain fluctuation, that may 
amount to confusion, between the 
broader and more specialised methods 
of treatment. The editorial preface 
observes, quite truly, that the signifi- 
cance of Horace to the twentieth cen- 
tury will gain in clarity from an under- 
standing of his meaning to other days. 
But what this amounts to is that the 
volume should not, or need not, differ 
materially from a critical and historical 
study of Horace. Professor Showerman 
has steered his course in these difficult 
waters with skill; if he comes short, 
perhaps, of bringing the convergent 
issues into full unity, this is not meant 
as an adverse criticism, or as belittling 
what he has actually done. He has 
made his subject interesting. All those 
who read it will be stimulated to make, 
or to renew, their acquaintance with 
Horace himself; and they will do so 
with fresh appreciation. 

In the first place, he has wisely cut 
away most of the common-form top- 
hamper which encumbers many studies 
of classical authors. He has dispensed 
with a biography of Horace, only giving 
a few pages to the more striking cir- 
cumstances of his life and to the his- 
torical background of his age. Then, 
in some sixty pages, he sets forth what 
may be called the substance of Horace’s 
poetry, largely by careful and ingenious 
tessellation of quotation and comment, 
so as to bring out his quality as a spec- 
tator and interpreter of nature and life. 
His own comment is often both brief 
and illuminating: ‘he is almost as 
objective to himself as the landscape of 
the Sabine farm’; ‘his definition of 
pleasure is not without austerity’; ‘the 
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precipitate of experience called wisdom.’ 
It is difficult for any one who has known 
and loved Horace for many years to 
put himself back into the position of a 
reader for whom this book will be an 
introduction to the unknown. But 
however little anything said about the 
classics can do towards inducing a 
larger public to read the classics for 
themselves, what is said in these pages 
is well said. Hardly anyone could read 
them without some conviction that 
Horace himself must be worth read- 
ing, and without some desire to read 
him. 

The second section of the volume, 
‘Horace through the Ages, is in a 
different key; and some of it is of 
doubtful relevance. It is as if Professor 
Showerman had wished to put in 
material that he had by him, or had 
felt subconsciously that it became a 
Professor of Classics to give some 
evidence of his own research. The 
historical sketch he gives, while it does 
not and cannot traverse so vast a ground 
otherwise than sketchily, goes here and 
there, as one may think, and as the 
enemy will pretty certainly say, into 
needless or even tiresome detail. Of 
what interest is it to me, one can fancy 
a reader saying, or what bearing has it 
on modern life, that in the eighteenth 
century ‘Gottsched of Leipzig, 1700-66, 
and Breitinge of Zurich, confess Horace 
as master of the art of poetry’; or that 
three pages should be taken up with a 
summary of the long list of Spanish 
translations collected by the laborious 
industry of Menéndez y Pelayo? Is 
not this irrelevant and _ pedantic? 
What I want to know is, what Horace 
meant and means to civilisation, to 
the conduct and beauty and joy of 
life. 

From this historical circuit or digres- 
sion Professor Showerman returns, in a 
shorter third section, to his main issue, 
under the rather unhappy subtitle of 
‘Horace the Dynamic.’ These pages 
contain much that is finely felt and 
well expressed: one may note the 
vindication (p. 129) of ‘the work of 
the few’ which saves the world from 
collapse into barbarism; the point 
(p. 156) that Horace ‘is more than 
“merely personal, he is sincere and un- 


reserved,’ and that it is thus that ‘he 
makes us feel ourselves partakers with 
him in the criticism of life’; and the 
summing-up (p. 168) that ‘to know 
Horaceistoenter intoa great communion 
of twenty centuries.’ But it was a mis- 
take in tact to cite Horatian parodies, 
English or American, as proofs of ‘in- 
spiration ’ drawn from Horace: asitisa 
graver mistake in appreciation to speak 
of the ‘light Odes "—among which he in- 
cludes such masterpieces as the Quis 
multa gracilis, the O fons Bandusiae, the 
Faune nympharum—as ‘merely jeux 
d’esprit.’ These at least, and others in the 
list, are much, are infinitely, more than 
that; they are exquisite poetry of a high 
order. 

Perhaps the attempt to popularise 
the classics by diluting and dilating on 
them, like the practice of translating 
them with the same object, can be 
overdriven. In a review of a recent 
volume of this kind on the Greek 
Anthology, we are told that ‘a reader 
unable to go to the Greek will obtain a 
very fair idea of the contents of the 
Anthology by reading what the author 
has to say about them, and his versions.’ 
To have avery fair idea of the contents 
of a poem or a volume of poems may 
be, for certain purposes, useful. But 
it does not touch the heart of the 
matter. Nor do English versions of 
Greek or Latin poems; the less so, the 
more classic the poems are, the more, 
that is to say, their ‘contents’ and their 
form as authentic masterpieces of art 
are inseparable. To translate Horace 
is a perpetual lure; ‘no author from 
among the classics,’ as Professor 
Showerman observes truly, ‘has been 
so frequently translated’: but the 
thing cannot be done. Professor 
Showerman himself has here offered 
some English renderings of his own; 
of nine complete Odes (I. v., x., xxiii., 
xxxi., II. vi., xiv-, III. vi., xiii, xxx.), 
and of parts of about as many others: 
and even, greatly daring, prints his own 
version of I. v. opposite Milton’s, which 
he thinks ponderous. His object, he 
says, is ‘to communicate the Horatian 
airiness ’; and this is how he manages 
it: had Horace written thus, it would 
certainly have been vain to blame and 
useless to praise him. 
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Deluded lad! How oft he'll weep 
Oer changéd gods! How oft, when dark 
The billows roughen on the deep, 
Storm-tossed he’ll see his wretched bark ! 
Unused to Cupid’s quick mutations, 
In store for him what tribulations ! 


In the Milton, by an unfortunate slip, 
he prints hopeless for hapless : and earlier 
(p. 21) there is a strange misquotation of 
a famous passage in Gray's Progress of 
Poesy. A few points may here be 
suggested for reconsideration in any 
re-issue of the book. No proof is 
offered of the questionable assertion 
(p. 75) that ‘ Virgil contains passages 
disclosing a more than ordinary 
familiarity with Horace’s work.’ To 
say that ‘at the beginning of the 
thirteenth century in Italy, nowhere 
but at Bologna and Rome was Latin 
taught except as the elementary in- 
struction necessary to the study of civil 
and canonical law’ is a statement by 
which any ordinary reader would be 
either puzzled or misled. And it 
should not be necessary to point out 
that, whatever Shakespeare may have 
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done in the way of retouching Titus 
Andronicus, the scene in which the 
quotation from Horace occurs (p. 123) 
is certainly not from Shakespeare's 
hand. 

Finally, one may quote and commend 
to attention the following admirable 
passage, which holds good for England 
and America alike, as indeed for the 
whole modern world: 

‘As for the influence exerted by 
Horace upon society at large through 
generation after generation of school- 
boys, its depth and breadth cannot be 
measured. It may be greatly appre- 
ciated, however, by those who realise 
from their own experience, both as 
pupils and teachers, the effect upon 
growing and impressionable minds of a 
literature rich in morality and patriotism, 
and who reflect upon the greater ampli- 
tude of literary instruction among the 
ancients, by whom a Homer, a Virgil, 
or a Horace was made the vehicle of 
discipline so broad and varied as to be 
an education in itself.’ 


J. W. Mackal. 


TWO BOOKS ON ANCIENT WARFARE. 


Aeneas Tacticus, Asclepiodotus, Onasan- 
der. With an English Translation 
by Members of the Illinois Greek 
Club (Loeb Classical Library). Pp. 
x +532. London: Heinemann ; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1923. 
Cloth, 10s. net. 

Warfare by Land and Sea. By EUGENE 
S. McCartney, Ph.D. Pp. xix +206. 
Four illustrations. London, Calcutta, 
Sydney: Harrap, 1923. 5s. 

THE first of these volumes is a valuable 

addition to the Loeb Library. In its 

preparation many members of the 

Faculty Greek Club of the University 

of Illinois have borne part, but Mr. 

W. A. Oldfather has evidently been the 

guiding spirit. It comprises the text 

of each author, and of the excerpts 
from Aeneas in Julius Africanus, with 
critical apparatus, some explanatory 
notes, and English translations; and 
an introduction and bibliography to 
each author, the bibliography to Ona- 
sander being especially full. Mr. W.A. 


Oldfather is responsible for the texts 





and critical apparatus, the introductions 
to Aeneas and Onasander, and (jointly 
with Mr. C. H. Oldfather) for the 
introduction to and translation of 
Asclepiodotus, with a list of technical 
terms; the translation of Onasander is 
by Messrs. A. S. Pease and J. B. 
Titchener, that of Aeneas by many 
hands. The reference on p. 342 to a 
‘list of rare words’ in Onasander seems 
a slip; anyhow none is given. The 
introductions are excellent, and in a 
small compass give exactly what is 
required. The text of Aeneas is based 
upon Schone’s recension of 1911. Those 
of Asclepiodotus and Onasander are 
new recensions, based on the important 
Florentine MS. (Laurentianus LY, 4), 
which has been collated for this edition 
by Professor E. Rostagno. The only 
previous edition of Asclepiodotus was 
that of Riistow and Kochly in 1855, 
and the last edition of Onasander was 
also Kéchly’s of 1860; but Kéchly did 
not know the Florentine MS., or the 
Vatican and Neapolitan MSS. of Ona- 
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sander of which Mr. Oldfather has 
used photographs. Kéchly’s Onasan- 
der was based on Parisinus 1442; but 
he also used two accurate descendants 
of Laurentianus, and Mr. Oldfather’s 
text does not greatly differ from 
Koéchly’s, to whose critical acumen he 
pays high tribute. I imagine the 
present edition of both authors will be 
the standard one for many years. 

I have compared a number of por- 
tions of the translations and found 
them accurate. Aeneas reads well; 
Asclepiodotus as well as he can; Ona- 
sander (to me) sometimes reads awk- 
wardly, probably because the translators 
have taken much pains to give the full 
literal meaning of the clumsy Greek. 
I have noted one or two points. Onas. 
10. 16 (a terrible sentence): was yap 
KUKNOS EXGTTW THY TOD aXHMaTOS orp 
éyes THS EEF avadoyou cTEpEeomeTpoUpevNs 
Gewpias, ‘every circle appears to con- 
tain less than it actually does by the 
theory of proportionate geometrical 
contents’; I think it means ‘a circle 
looks smaller than a proportionate body 
in three dimensions looks’”’: he is not 
talking of a mathematical theory but of 
observed phenomena—e.g., the ground- 
plan of a house looks larger once the 
walls are up. Onas. 35, 3 [the general 
must take what plunder he needs for 
the State ; for war does not bring both 
gain to the State and unlimited plunder 
to the troops]: 76n 6é€ cai mapa tovs 
TOV HTTHUEVOV TROUTOUS ... ai wpédetat 
ofict Sawiréotepat yiyvovra. The 
translation given of this sentence does 
not make sense with what precedes; is 
it not ‘but it does sometimes happen 
that the vanquished are so wealthy that 
the troops get the larger share,’ i.e. 
after the general is satisfied? Onas. 
35,4: wadora pev Tov (all MSS. rods) 
m™pos ovs é€oTW 06 TrOoAEuos, Kav SOK] Oi, 
Tovs ouppdxovs avaipeiv, where the 
reading tov has compelled the trans- 
lator to render «dv as dy, ‘at the very 
most he may kill, if he thinks best, the 
allies,’ etc. It seems quite simple, 
reading tovs; [don’t kill prisoners ; but 
if you must] ‘ let him kill those against 
whom the war is directed and, if he 
please, their allies’; i.c., whatever he 
does he must not kill mercenaries. In 
1. 8 of the same passage avroi is not 
oneself but the enemy : spare prominent 


prisoners, so that if the enemy capture 
good men of yours you can exchange. 
Aeneas and Onasander are full of 
interest. Aeneas was epitomised for 
Pyrrhus ; but to us the light he throws 
on social-political conditions is more 
valuable; and one regrets his lost 
moptatixn Bi8ros, where he propounded 
a scheme for (in modern phraseology) 
giving unemployment relief without 
raising the income-tax. Onasander, 
too, can be topical; he knows the 
advantage of persuading your people 
that you are fighting a defensive war, 
though he is in two minds about fright- 
fulness. Even Asclepiodotus’ pedantic 
drill-book has illuminating details. His 
limits of length for the sarissa are those 
of Theophrastus, but his details show he 
is not quoting ; he probably represents 
Poseidonius correcting Polybius’ ex- 
aggerated figures. And his statement 
(with diagrams) that Thessalian cavalry 
habitually used a rhomboid formation 
suggests that Polybius’ astounding 
arrangement of the Roman fleet at 
Ecnomus may be true after all and 
copied from Pyrrhus’ Thessalian horse. 
This handy edition of the tacticians is 
one to be grateful for; may we hope 
that the Illinois Greek Club will con- 
sider a companion volume on the 
mechanicians—Athenaeus, Philon, etc. ? 
Dr. McCartney’s little book, intended 
presumably for general readers, belongs 
to the American series called ‘Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.’ It gives a 
sketch of the development of the art of 
war on land in both countries, parts of 
which are really interesting, notably 
the chapters on the evolution of general- 
ship, Roman drill, and the spade in the 
Roman army (Rome is better done 
than Greece); but the author is handi- 
capped by feeling it his duty to find 
‘debts’ where there are really only 
parallels; interesting parallels, many 
of them, but largely drawn from war- 
fare of a century or more ago. The 
simple principles of war are the same 
in every age; but it is arguable that the 
only actual debt of the men of the 
Great War to classical antiquity (except 
the modelling of Tannenberg upon 
Cannae, which the author properly 
emphasises) was to the revolution which 
turned the general from a leader into a 
director of his men, a revolution (as I 
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think the author understands) initiated, 
not by Greece or Rome, but by Car- 
thage. Naval warfare is done rather 
perfunctorily in one chapter, which 
relies much on Admiral Custance; but 
the slightest sketch should not have 
stated that a ‘ mélée in narrow waters’ 


(Salamis) enabled ‘ the superior seaman- 
ship’ of the Greeks to be ‘exerted 
to the best advantage,’ or quoted as 
authoritative von der Goltz’s amazing 
blunders about Alexander’s fleet. The 
book contains bibliography, notes, and 
a preface by Colonel Naylor. 
W. W. TARN. 





GREEK RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


Greek Religious Thought from Homer to 
the Age of Alexander. By F. M. 
CORNFORD. Pp. xxxv+252. Lon- 
don: J. M. Dent and Sons, 1923. 
Cloth, 5s. net. 

Mr. CORNFORD’s book is a volume of 
the ‘Library of Greek Thought,’ of 
which the general editor is Mr. Ernest 
Barker. The latter’s note on the series 
informs us that it ‘is intended for 
readers of a general education, not 
necessarily versed in the Greek lan- 
guage,’ that ‘ each volume will contain 
a general introduction, and there will 
also be brief explanatory introductions 
to many of the most important passages 
quoted,’ and that ‘ each volume will on 
the average contain about two hundred 
and fifty pages’ and ‘a brief biblio- 
graphy ... and indexes both of the 
authors cited and of the subject-matter 
of the volume.’ We are not told 
whether we may expect a later volume 
to bridge the otherwise unfortunate gap 
between Alexander's time and the rise 
of Christianity. 

The great bulk of Mr. Cornford’s 
book consists of passages translated 
from various Greek authors, from 
Homer to Stobaeus, with a few from 
Latin. The versions, alike Mr. Corn- 
ford’s own and those which he has 
chosen from others, are excellent, the 
passages are well selected, and the 
introduction gives a compact, lucid 
and interesting survey of the whole 


subject, of which Mr. Cornford is of 
course a master. Doubtless there will 
be differences of opinion upon the 
desirability of including or excluding 
certain passages: for example, it might 
have been better to cut down the long 
extract from the Clouds in order to 
make room for fuller illustration of the 
mystical element in Socrates; not one 
passage from Plato’s Symposium is in- 
cluded. But such differences of opinion, 
especially when the compiler is ham- 
pered by restrictions of space, are 
inevitable. 

The only thing which seems likely 
seriously to impair the utility of the 
book is acertain obscurity. This again 
is largely due to restriction of space, as 
well as to the deficiency of our informa- 
tion about the subject: to avoid it 
altogether would perhaps be impossible. 
But Mr. Cornford’s introduction and 
notes are very brief, and it is a great 
pity that he has not supplied us with 
the bibliography promised by the 
general editor. It is to be feared that 
in studying some parts of the work 
(e.g. Heraclitus) the student unversed 
in Greek will find himself in the posi- 
tion of the eunuch of great authority 
under Candace, with no St. Philip at 
hand to lighten his perplexities. There 
is also no index of subject-matter, but 
the place of this is fairly well supplied 
by the full table of contents. 

GILBERT A. DAVIES. 





VIRGIL’S LITERARY BIOGRAPHY. 


Virgil’s Biographia Litteraria. By Nor- 
MAN WENTWORTH DE W11T, Ph.D., 
Professor of Latin Literature in Vic- 
toria College, University of Toronto. 
Pp. 200. Toronto: Victoria College 
Press; Oxford University Press: 
Humphrey Milford, 1923. 12s. 6d. 
net. 


THE story of Virgil’s earlier years as 
told in the ancient Lives and scattered 
biographical notices Professor De Witt 
seeks to amplify—and to correct—with 
material sought from the Appendix Ver- 
giliana and Eclogues. 

With the exception of the ‘anachron- 
istic Elegiae in Maecenatem’ the authen- 
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ticity of the minor Vergilian Corpus is 
assumed, or, rather, is made to depend 
upon the success with which the author 
is able to fit the poems, each and all, 
into a connected account of the poet’s 
life. Failure anywhere is (too frankly) 
recognised as failure everywhere; and 
this excessive fear leads to special 
pleading. Hence, sometimes, an un- 
convincing and unnatural explanation 
of certain obstructive lines is offered 
(c.g. in the case of Lydia), or (e.g. in the 
case of Copa) a poem is confidently 
assigned to a precise date, in order, as 
it seems, simply to preserve the pro- 
posed scheme—just as though the 
spiritual and material circumstances of 
an artist could be consistently identified 
with the passing mood which he may 
feign. Thetroubleis aggravated by De 
Witt’s dissatisfaction with the methods 
of, one suspects, German criticism; 
which brings him to describe Culex as 
‘purely a product of a Transpadane 
boyhood and the Cremona schools’ and 
to see the influence of Messalla in 
EcloguesI. and 1X. But it is not alone 
the Virgilian detractors who are bound 
to study literary sources. 

However, whether or not De Witt has 
helped towards the solution of the 
authenticity question, of more impor- 
tance to the student of Virgil is the 
sturdy attempt made to apply the in- 
formation hardly won from history and 


mythology to the service of the poet’s 
life and work, and the interesting 
impression of Virgil as a man which 
De Witt’s pages leave upon the mind— 
widely different from that which the 
reader retains after a perusal of the 
Suetonian Life. The development of 
Virgil’s character and ideals, the aber- 
rations and vicissitudes of his enthu- 
siasms, as student, friend, burgher and 
political partisan, are traced with 
sympathy and the energy of conviction, 
until after many struggles, of which the 
issue is never really in doubt, the 
pedantic Transpadane schoolboy finds 
his fated place as the apostle of imperial 
tolerance. If little has been done to 
extend our knowledge of the Eclogues, 
several of the interpretations given for 
the minor poems are novel and some 
attractive, particularly that of the Dirae ; 
and, though the mass of evidence and 
conjecture necessarily involved tends to 
hold up the main theses, much clear 
statement and judicious recapitulation 
keeps the course clear. 

Classical scholarship nurtured in 
European conservatism is inclined to 
frown upon the freedoms of inference; 
and this book is more likely to engage 
attention—and opposition—in sum than 
in detail—a result perhaps not dis- 
pleasing to the author’s instinct for true 


humane values. 
D. L. DREw. 





THE LIVES OF THE SOPHISTS. 


Philostratus and Eunapius: The Lives of 
the Sophists. With an English trans- 
lation by WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, 
Ph.D., Professor of Greek, Bryn Mawr 
College. (Loeb Classical Library.) 
1922. 10s. 

PROFESSOR WRIGHT is one of those 

who account ‘all that is not German, not 

germane.’ One American is the solitary 
exception. I do not complain that my 
own results have been either silently 
borrowed (Intr. p. xi) or ignored (ib. 

p. ix); but that not even Chassang and 

Vidal Lablache (Hérode Attique) appear 

in the bibliography. But the transla- 

tion’s the thing. The text does not differ 
notably from Kayser. To translate The 

Lives of the Sophists is no easy task; 


there is a technical vocabulary, such that 
the translator who has not mastered it, 
blurs when he does not actually garble 
the sense of his original. Professor W. 
offers a glossary of rhetorical terms, 
which leaves much to be desired ; it in- 
cludes S:atidecPar, ‘ to manage,’ which 
has nothing technical about it; the 
account given of émfory is highly 
questionable, and the passage of Dio 
(referred to) supports no such meaning ; 
tpaywoia does not figure in it, and is 
mistranslated in the text by ‘tragedy’; 
kporos and y® are not synonyms. 
(7x05 is rendered ‘assonance’ on p. 
516.) 

Philostratus’ gallery of little sketches 
of those marvellous verbal executants 
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makes the liveliest reading in the Greek, 
but this translation is flat and colour- 
less ; the nuances are frequently missed, 
the wit disappears; and the writer 
seems to grope about in the Philo- 
stratean Greek without ease or security. 
One little Americanism one hails with 
pleasure (‘the sort that . . . chase after 
the Sophists,’ p. 207): ‘o si sic plura!’ 
The language is sadly raceless. Slang 
would be more welcome than defect of 
idiom: é.g. we find ‘a blow in the face 
with his open hand’ — anglice, ‘a box 
on the ears.’ Why not? Also Pro- 
fessor Wright follows a bad tradition 
in forcing the original Greek metaphor : 
e.g. (p. 230) o¥Tws Tov ayava evnviws 
SéPero ws nde tod Tlodéywvos poifov 
AeirecOat do€ar (‘he guided the reins 
of the argument so skilfully that he 
proved himself fully equal to Polemo 
in force and vigour’). This is uncouth : 
for the metaphor in evyviws can be 
expressed in the English word ‘manage- 
ment’; but our translator forces it in 
the first part of the sentence and sup- 
presses it in the second, not conveying 
to the reader that ‘it was felt that not 
even the careering rush of Polemo could 
beat Adrian’s eloquence.’ There is hardly 
a page where one is not annoyed by 
this blunting workmanship; and often 
it is more than a nuance that is missed; 


e.g. (p. 306) Heliodorus was appointed 
to go to Gaul and represent his native 
city in a suit to be tried before Caracalla : 
for this the translator gives us ‘ He 
was elected advocate of his own country 
among the Celtic tribes. . . .’ 

The same criticisms are less applic- 
able to the second part of the book, but 
Eunapius has less to lose than Philo- 
stratus. The bibliography at least is less 
restricted, and the author seems to 
write with rather more of an air of 
familiarity about the fourth century. 
But Eunapius tries to write like Philo- 
stratus, and Professor Wright’s English 
is still circuitous and pointless. A prae- 
torian prefecture is described. as Bactneia 
amopdupos, ‘the empire without the 
purple’: this becomes in the Loeb ver- 
sion ‘a magistracy which, though it 
lacks the imperial purple, exercises im- 
perial power.’ For xapixy Baporoyia 
we get ‘facetious wit.’ The copious 
and impressionable Libanius needs to 
be indexed and critically studied before 
Professor Wright’s rather summary 
contradiction of Eunapius’ judgment 
on him could be justified. 

The notes are very slight through- 
out. The book is neatly produced, 
and I have remarked very few mis- 
prints; but the price is high. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


TERRA-COTTA IN ARCHAIC ART 


Archaic Fictile Revetments in Sicily and 
Magna Graecia. By E. DouGLas VAN 
BuREN. Pp.xx+168. Eighty figures, 
printed on 1g plates. London: John 
Murray, 1923. 2Is. net. 

THE work before us is a sequel to the 

same author’s Figurative Terra-Cotta 

Revetments in Etruria and Latium in the 

VI. and V. Centuries B.C.; but the 

system adopted in the present instance 

is a somewhat different one, owing to 
the nature of the material. In the first 
group of revetments the figure pre- 
dominated, both in relief and in the 
round, and it was therefore possible to 
divide the terra-cottas into three main 
divisions—antefixae, acroteria, and 


friezes—and group them under types, 
according to the various motives that 
they illustrated. Of the terra-cottas 


now under review, the interest is in a 
much greater measure architectural, 
and the lateral external friezes with 
their rich decorations in relief do not, 
indeed, occur at all in South Italy and 
Sicily, though there are slight in- 
dications that there may have been 
friezes in the interior of the temples. 
Nor is there, even in the antefixae, that 
‘identity of certain examples from 
widely separated temples, not only 
through Etruria and Latium, but also 
in Campania,’* which ‘implies that 
moulds were carried by the workmen 
whithersoever their work led them.’ 
Each example is thus _ treated 
separately, no longer under three, but 





1 Della Seta indeed prefers to call them 
Italic rather than Etruscan. 
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under eighteen divisions, which are not, 
however, subdivided into general types. i 
But the catalogue, instead of (as before) 
occupying almost the whole book, takes 
up only the second half of it, the first 
half consisting of twenty-five chapters 
dealing separately with each site, in 
which the isolated examples find their 
place in the description of the building 
to which they belonged ; whereas in the 
former work the sites as such were not 
dealt with at all. 

In both halves of the present book 
Mrs. Van Buren’s treatment of her sub- 
ject is careful and thorough. The 
descriptions are good, and the biblio- 
graphy is excellent; while the small 
size of some of the ‘illustrations, if re- 
grettable, is only to be expected, if the 
book is to be kept at a reasonable price. 
A diagram showing the place of each 
kind of revetment on the temple would, 
however, have been welcome in both 
works. 

One would perhaps wish that Mrs. 
Van Buren had not limited herself so 
strictly as she has done in her brief 
introduction, in which, indeed, certain 
general topics might well have found 
place, instead of being discussed only 
in connexion with individual sites. 
We may instance the treatment of the 
disused material from a temple after its 
restoration or destruction, which seems 
sometimes to have been buried with 
care (pp. 10, 66) and sometimes to have 
been broken up (pp. 8, 13, 16). 

Many questions there are in con- 
nexion with our subject to which an 
answer cannot yet be given. ‘It is,’ 
Mrs. Van Buren tells us, ‘hard to 
say where this method of decoration 





1 The types frequently mentioned in ‘the 
catalogue of examples are those peculiar to 
each site. 
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originated, whether in Greece proper or 
in the nearer East.’ It is certainly 
strange, as she notes, that, while the 
fictile revetments from sites in Asia 
Minor, and from Larissa, with their 
metope-like plaques or continuous 
friezes, have some affinity with the 
earliest temples of Etruria and Latium, 
it is far more difficult to find parallels 
to those of South Italy and Sicily, where 
the absence of figurative friezes is one 
of the most marked features. Indeed, 
it is not entirely clear whether the 
immediate origin of these last is to be 
sought in the east or in the west. The 
revetments of the Treasury of the 
Geloans at Olympia were, in her 
opinion, probably made at Gela itself, 
though she does not do more than raise 
the question (which cannot, obviously, 
yet be answered) whether these revet- 
ments were, on the whole, the work of 
local or of foreign craftsmen. Certainly, 
when we come to the enormous revet- 
ments from Selinus, we cannot suppose 
that the moulds from which they were 
made were carried from place to place ; 
but we do not yet know who were their 
creators.2, The beauty and purity of 
design of these terra-cotta decorations 
will be a revelation to many; and from 
the practical architect’s point of view a 
study of them might be instructive even 
in modern building craft. Mrs. Van 
Buren’s work leads us to hope that she 
will pursue the subject further, when 
the treasures which are still to be pub- 
lished, from Caulonia, Megara Hyblaea, 
Selinus, and elsewhere have increased 
the material available to such an extent 
as to furnish, as she foreshadows, ‘ new 
criteria for a study of the whole field.’ 
T. ASHBY. 


2 Mrs. Van Buren has some interesting re- 
marks on the subject on p. 61. 


A MODIFIED DOCTRINE OF ‘BREVES BREVIANTES.’ 


Les Mots et Groupes iambiques réduits 
dans le Thédtre latin. By DR. ALICE 
BrENoT. rvol. 8vo. Pp. xii+119. 
Paris, Champion, 5, Quai Malaquais, 
1923. 

THIS treatise has a special interest for 

students of Old Latin dramatic verse, in 

-that it is based upon a new develop- 





ment in the doctrine of the ‘ Brevis 
Brevians.’ Dr. Brenot fully acknow- 
ledges her obligations for the founda- 
tion of her doctrine to her teacher, 
Professor L. Havet; and he has told 
me in private correspondence that he 
has taught this modified form of the 
doctrine for a number of years in his 
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lectures in Paris. When he coined the 
term ‘ Breves Breviantes’ in his book, 
De Saturnio, he held, like many others, 
that in the sequence u-, representing 
the rise (thesis) or the fall (arsis) of a 
foot in the Old Latin drama, it was only 
the second of these two syllables that 
was reduced in duration, u— becoming 
vu, and so occupying only two units of 
time. But he has been led to substi- 
tute for this doctrine a new hypothesis 
in a large number of cases. To quote 
Dr. Brenot: ‘Cette hypothése’ (i.e. 
the doctrine of the shortening of the 
second syllable only), ‘ vraisemblable 
pour certains types de mots seulement, 
ne s’applique pas a la généralité des cas 
de réduction relevés. II est 4 peu prés 
sir que la finale d’un mot iambique tel 
que homost, mihist, tibist, ou comme 
ferunt, potest, iners, senex, se prolongeait 
davantage que la syllabe initiale’ 
(p. 38). I have often insisted on the 
same point myself;! and it is no small 
satisfaction to me to find confirmation 
coming from Professor Havet’s school. 
How far his new doctrine satisfies the 
conditions of the problem cannot be 
discussed here. It is briefly the sub- 
stitution of a rhythmical for a purely 
linguistic explanation of the phenome- 
non—viz., that in the case of words, 
or groups of words, in which the 
second syllable cannot without 
violence be regarded as reduced to 
the dimensions of one unit of time, 
both of the syllables in the sequence 
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u-, should be regarded as reduced in 
duration, yet in such a way as to retain 
their former ratio to one another: 
instead of 1+2, we then get $+2, 
Professor Havet does not deal in 
figures representing mathematically 
exact durations; but perhaps it would 
be doing him no injustice to suppose 
that u-— may be represented in such 
cases as +4 of a unit of time. Dr. 
Brenot gives the figures as 4+# (p. 38); 
but that is only because she envisages 
the ‘iambe réduit’ as replacing a single 
short syllable, whereas it would more 
correctly be treated as replacing two 
short syllables (Uv), %¢. two units of 
time. ‘ 

I have no space for discussing the 
many interesting points that arise in 
her classification of instances according 
to the place in which they are found in 
different metres. Her lists are not quite 
complete, but they are instructive. The 
text used for Plautus is that of Leo, 
for Terence that of Umpfenbach, for 
the tragic and comic fragments that of 
Ribbeck. But on p. 97 she adopts 
(without warning) Havet’s conjecture 
med in Truc. 163. On p. 8 voluptarios 
(Rud. 54) ought to be transferred to 
p- 25. But these are only slight 
blemishes. 

Accompanying this volume is an 
edition of the text of Phaedrus by Dr. 
Brenot (‘ Thése complémentaire pour le 
doctorat és lettres’), in which two 
emendations are proposed: quare for 
cur (I. 1. 5), and pracdam <iam> ab 
alio (I. 4. 4). 

E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





THE ROMAN REPUBLIC AND THE FOUNDER OF THE EMPIRE. 


The Roman Republic and the Founder of 
the Empire. By T. Ric—E HOLMEs. 
Three vols. Pp. xvi+486; xvi+ 
337; xix+620. Oxford: University 
Press, 1923. {£3 3S. net. 

In these three handsome volumes Dr. 

Rice Holmes applies to the age of 

Cicero and Caesar as a whole the 

method which he has already employed 

with such striking success in his books 
on Caesar’s wars in Gaul and Britain. 

The result is a work which is a credit 

to British scholarship, and which will 

undoubtedly come to be regarded as the 





standard history of the period. The 
greater part of each volume consists of 
a straightforward and readable narrative, 
the notes to which contain little more 
than references to ancient authorities 
and discussions of quite minor points, 
while controversial questions are dealt 
with fully in the appendices. Thus the 
book will be of great value to the 
beginner as well as to the advanced 
student, who will find in it trustworthy 
guidance through the voluminous litera- 
ture which has accumulated round 
particular questions. 
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Apart from an introductory chapter 
which is concerned mainly with the 
fifty years preceding the death of Sulla, 
the whole book is devoted to the events 
of some 35 years (79-44 B.C.), which are, 
thanks to the writings of Cicero and 
Caesar, better known than any other 
period of antiquity, and have appealed 
to many historians of the first rank. 
Dr. Rice Holmes justifies his boldness 
in treading on such familiar ground by 
viewing his subject from rather a new 
standpoint. While he does not neglect 
political questions and deals fully, for 
instance, with all the problems con- 
nected with the Catilinarian conspiracy 
and Caesar’s tenure of his province, his 
own interests seem rather to lie in 
military matters. In this book he does 
for the Civil War and, to some extent, 
for the campaigns of Lucullus and 
Pompey in the East what he has done 
in his previous volumes for the Gallic 
and British campaigns of Caesar. The 
serious student of these wars will find 
the book of inestimable value; nowhere 
else will he find so full a discussion of 
topographical and chronological ques- 
tions, or so convenient an introduction 
to the literature of the subject. The 
chapters on Caesar’s Gallic wars are a 
slightly condensed summary of Dr. Rice 
Holmes’ earlier work, but there is new 
matter in an appendix which discusses 
some recent controversial writings. 

Where so much is given it seems 
ungracious to ask for more, but the 
excellence of the chapters on ‘The 
Roman World in the Ciceronian Age’ 
and ‘Gaul before the Roman Conquest’ 
tempts one to wish that Dr. Rice 


Holmes had more often been willing to 
pause in his narrative and consider in 
detail the significance for Roman History 
of some of the events which he 
describes. One occasionally feels that 
the period is treated a little too much 
in isolation. Many readers would wel- 
come a full discussion by such a com- 
petent authority of, say, Caesar’s army 
compared with that of the earlier 
Republic and the Principate, or of the 
permanent value of Pompey’s settle- 
ment of the eastern frontier. His book 
contains, of course, much information 
on these subjects, but it is perhaps not 
unfair to say that its value would have 
been increased by a rather broader 
treatment of them. Again, the real 
importance of Pompey’s career consists 
in the precedents derived by Augustus 
from his extraordinary commands. 
This point, which is perhaps over- 
emphasised by Eduard Meyer, seems 
to receive scarcely enough attention 
from Dr. Rice Holmes. 

But even in such an elaborate work it 
is impossible to find room for discussion 
of every aspect of the subject, and Dr. 
Rice Holmes probably thinks that 
other writers have adequately dealt 
with such points as have been men- 
tioned. He certainly gives us much 
that cannot be derived from any other 
source, and in an age which is unduly 
fond of facile generalisation we should 
be thankful to him for having produced 
a work which is at the same time 
learned and readable. It is to be 
regretted that its cost puts it out of the 
reach of many who would read it with 
pleasure and profit. 

G. H. STEVENSON. 





GREEK ECONOMICS. 


Greek Economics (The Library of Greek 
Thought). By M. L. W. LaIsTNER. 
One vol. Pp. xlii+204. London and 
Toronto: J.M. Dent and Sons, 1923. 
5s. net. 

THE title of this book is Greek Eco- 

nomics, and yet Lysias, Against the 

Corn-dealers, is our closest, and indeed 

our only, contact with economic prac- 

tice. Not merely numismatics, but 
even epigraphy might never have 


“existed! Can it be that a Library of 


Greek Thought implied restrictions so 
illiberal? If so, it was a pity. Both 
the introduction and translation are 
workmanlike as farastheygo. A critic 
can always find small blemishes. ‘ View- 
point’ is an abomination, which might 
well be left to its American inventors ; 
the English for it is ‘ point of view,’ not 
too large a sacrifice of space for euphony. 
I regret the use of ‘senate’ as a trans- 
lation for ‘Boule’ in the Lysias passage. 
To those of my students who know 
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some Latin but no Greek it would 
suggest a false analogy. 

But these are trifles. The serious 
question one is bound to ask is, Was 
the book worth doing ? Greek economic 
theory, when all is said and done, is 
not a consistent body of thought. 
Economic considerations naturally enter 
into Greek political speculation, since 
they cannot, for obvious reasons, be 
excluded from any enquiry into the 
structure of society, but they are always 
secondary, and indeed are seldom en- 
visaged from a purely economic point 
of view. Further, with the exception 
of the Evyxias, all the passages here 
given in translation are already very 
accessible in excellent English versions. 
Perhaps disappointment has jaundiced 
my view. Mr. Laistner’s title had 
raised my hopes, for a simple but com- 
petent book upon Greek economic con- 
ditions with translations from suitable 
texts and inscriptions is a long-felt want 
of all those whose lot it is to try to 
teach Greek history to students who are 
imperfectly equipped in the Greek lan- 
guage. Such a book might start with 
the development of coinage as a medium 
of exchange, and sketch briefly the rela- 
tion of the inflation of currency to the 
value of money in wages and prices in 
Greek history. The Kallias decree 
would provide a text to illustrate the 


development of an organised State 
finance ; the methods which were em- 
ployed by the State to raise money and 
the nature of its expenditure and the 
degree to which the State controlled 
imports and exports could be discussed 
in relation to translations of texts and 
inscriptions. The ‘private’ speeches 
of the Attic orators would serve to 
demonstrate the industrial and com- 
mercial development of the fourth cen- 
tury, the growth of banking, the system 
of credits by which commerce was 
financed, and so on. Even if the 
Hellenistic period were held over to 
serve rather as an ‘introduction to the 
economics of the Roman world, there 
would be ample matter provided by 
such topics for a book which would be 
invaluable to teachers of Greek history. 
It would also, I venture to think, be of 
more real interest to the general reader, 
for, in fact, Greek economic history is 
more instructive than Greek economic 
theory. At the same time the texts by 
which it would be illustrated would be 
more of an addition to the resources of 
the Greekless reader, who has already 
easy access to Xenophon, Plato, and 
Aristotle. Perhaps Mr. Laistner will 
be magnanimous and perform a really 
useful task, which I am sure he would 
do well. 
W. R. HaActipay. 





ATHENIAN 


Athenian Tragedy: A Study in Popular 
Art. By THomMas DwicHT GOoPELL. 
Small 8vo. Pp. 297. New Haven: 
Yale University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2Is. net. 

IT is the temptation of English scholars 

to begin with origins. We cannot tell 

a plain tale of an omnibus without dis- 

coursing first about the origin of wheels. 

In America, it seems, the temptation is 

to talk, sometimes a little vaguely, any- 

how about first principles. Thus Mr. 

Flickinger could not get started on his 

valuable study of the externals of the 

Greek theatre without first disposing, 

painfully and conscientiously, of Mr. 

Spingarn’s view that externals are irre- 

levant to drama. And now Professor 


TRAGEDY. 


Goodell feels it necessary to discuss the 
nature of all art, and of dramatic art 
particularly, before he deals with Attic 
drama. He modestly, perhaps ironic- 
ally, suggests that people to whom such 
topics are ‘elementary and familiar’ 
may skip this chapter; but that would 
be a mistake. Many learned editors 
do, in fact, go far astray because they 
scorn such topics. 

We begin with a lucid statement of 
the distinction between representative 
art and imitation. A work of art is not 
a reproduction, but a transformation of 
some part of life in accordance with 
conditions imposed by the material. 
In geometrical ornament, for instance, 
‘some lines are eliminated, others de- 
veloped or combined, without reference 
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to the original, in obedience to some 
new law in the decorator’s mind, until 
a pattern, a series of patterns, a style, 
had arisen in which there was no 
thought of imitation. Every art has 
its own method of selection, isolation, 
emphasis, and its own conventions. 
Drama, which embraces many arts, 
must conform variously to their several 
methods of transforming the realities 
of time, space, motion, into significant 
artistic shape. Moreover, drama re- 
quires the theatre and audience and 
actors for the creation of the completed 
work. The printed words are like the 
musician’s notes or the architect’s plans, 
not the symphony or the cathedral. 
That is why a student should lose no 
opportunity of seeing Greek plays 
‘tolerably acted,’ and should continually 
ask himself when reading : ‘ What do I 
see ?’ 

All this is admirable; and if I criticise 
one or two details, I do so because I 
think Professor Goodell’s essay illu- 
minating and valuable. When he in- 
sists that dramatic language must be 
effective, and the sentences ‘ transparent 
in structure,’ I agree. Many forced in- 
terpretations of Sophoclean syntax, for 
example, can be ruled out on this ground 
alone. But when he adds that the 
dramatic sentence ‘ must end strongly 
with emphasis on the last word, prefer- 
ably on the last syllable,’ he is thinking 
not of Greek but of English sentences. 
Verrall constructed an imaginary and 
misleading intrigue for the Septem from 
a mistaken notion that the word porwr 
at the end of a line (273) and a sen- 
tence—the least emphatic place—must 
be fraught with a tremendous signifi- 
cance. Again, though I agree that the 
actor’s enunciation, like the lines he 
speaks, must be elevated above the tones 
of nature—‘ It is by theatrical means,’ 
says Ellen Terry, ‘that the play is made 
to hold a mirror up to nature ’—there 
are good and bad conventions, and the 
convention of the modern English actor, 
at any rate, is bad. The actor’s tone 
and gesture should, I suggest, seem 
natural to the world in which he is for 
the moment living. Clytaemnestra and 
Lady Macbeth should live on a higher 
plane, speak a richer language, than 
ordinary people, and they should express 

NO. CCXCIII. VOL, XXXVIII. 


themselves by voice and gesture in a 
manner which is natural to, and worthy 
of, this higher life which they are 
actually living. Professor Goodell would 
agree to this, but he has not stated the 
point plainly. 

The book is full of good things. For 
instance, a convincing refutation of the 
popular idea that Greek tragedy is domi- 
nated by a grim mechanical ‘ Fate’; 
the explanation in plain English of the 
much-abused Aristotelian dpyy, déous, 
petaBaacrs, AvVers, TéXOs: ‘ starting-point, 
out of which the rest grows, compli- 
cation, transition, clarification, and 
natural close’; the clear statement of 
the principle that ‘ as the play proceeds 
curiosity about the external event melts 
into sympathy with the inner experience 
induced by it.... The reason lies 
in the accumulation of memories, the 
growth of our acquaintance with the 
persons’; and a very sane discussion of 
the liberties which Greek dramatists 
take with time and place. I think the 
place-convention is even simpjer than 
Professor Goodell allows. The orchestra 
can be conceived either as an open space 
in front of the palace, temple, hut, or 
cave, represented by the Skene, or as 
an open place—grove, seashore, burial- 
place—which may be far away from it. 
Thus in the Ajax, in the early scenes, 
it is the space immediately in front of 
the hero’s hut; but when the chorus 
leave the stage to search for Ajax, our 
imagination travels with them, and the 
orchestra becomes a remote part of the 
coast. The arrangement is just like 
that of the neutral space between the 
‘ Houses’ in plays like Campaspe. There 
is no need for such complicated arrange- 
ments as ‘that the dwelling filled not 
over half the background, while another 
half was set with the suggestion of 
bushes or rocks.’ Similarly in the 
Choephoroe, Electra enters not from out- 
side the theatre, as Professor Goodell 
says, but from the House, the assump- 
tion being that the House is at a dis- 
tance from the Tomb. The House is 
there, and Electra comes out of it; the 
Tomb is there, and Orestes prays at it: 
the distance between House and Tomb 
is whatever the poet likes to make it. 
And if he chooses, at any moment, 
by simply ignoring either House or 

F 
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Tomb, he can shift the whole of his 
action. 

The chapter on Aeschylus seems to 
me the weakest. More should have 
been said of the analogy between poetry 
and music. In particular, the dramatic 
effects obtained by the choral odes in 
the Agamemnon and Choephoroe are still 
generally missed. The author is at his 
best in discussing the characters of 
Sophocles, and, as for Euripides, holds 
the very reasonable view that, as a 
thinker, he rejected the traditional 
account of the behaviour of the gods, 
but as a dramatist, bent on portraying 
life, used the traditional stuff without 
scruple and without thought of philo- 
sophical consistency. I am delighted 
to see that Professor Goodell thinks the 
Helena a good comedy ; and I find his 
interpretation of the A /cestis as romantic, 
not to be taken too tragically, quite 
convincing. But I think he is unfair to 
the Hecuba, and wonder whether really 
what is wrong with that great play is not 
so much ‘ the lack of'unity,’ but rather, 
perhaps, that element of ‘the disagree- 


able’ which makes Professor Goodell 
say with an air of critical finality: ‘ We 
do not nowadays accept on the stage 
any “‘tragedy of blood” by a contem.- 
porary of Shakespeare.’ One cannot 
help recalling how the foul-mouthed 
ghosts of Shakespeare, Marlowe and 
Webster, were invoked by Rupert 
Brooke to prostrate with ‘their out- 
spoken uncleanliness’ Professor Schel- 
ling and the inhabitants of ‘modern 
middle-class drawing-rooms.’ The con- 
vention ne coram populo can be used to 
noble purpose, and can produce effects 
which are perfect in their kind. But 
Webster knew what he was about in 
the Duchess of Malfi ; and I have known 
an undergraduate speak~ the words, 
‘ Remove the bodies,’ at the end of the 
White Devil so that nobody, even in an 
English audience, was moved to titter 
or to faint. 

But it is a good book, which ought to 
be made available in many libraries, 
since it is too dear for many readers to 
buy. 

J. T. SHEPPARD. 





TWO BOOKS ON ROMAN BRITAIN. 


Roman Britain. By R. G. COLLiInc- 
woop, F.S.A. One vol. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. 104 (maps, photographs, draw- 


ings). London: Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1923. 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Romans in Britain. By B.C. A. 
WINDLE. One vol. 8vo. Pp. xii+ 
244 (65 illustrations). London: 
Methuen and Co., 1923. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE lack of a short, simple, and trust- 

worthy account of Roman Britain for 

the use of the public at large has long 
been a reproach to English scholarship. 

Mr. Collingwood has supplied the need 

with this admirable little book, which 

represents a set of lectures given at the 

University Extension meeting at Oxford 

in Ig21. Pointing out the falsity of the 


old traditional picture of Roman Britain 
so common in the first chapter of 
English history-books, he goes on to 
give a rapid survey of the Roman con- 
quest and occupation and of the main 
features of the civilisation of the island 
under Roman sway—its military life, 


its town and country life, its language 
and art and religions—and ends with a 
sketch of its destruction by the invading 
barbarians, and with the suggestion 
that there are still to be found some 
traces of continuity in race and racial 
qualities between Roman Britain and 
Anglo-Saxon England. It isa scholarly 
and artistic piece of work, written in an 
easy and lucid style, well illustrated and 
well printed: he who runs may read it, 
and carry away impressions that are 
vivid and true. In a second issue the 
wording of a sentence here and there 
might be modified, as on p. 1g (sena- 
torial provinces) or p. 94 (the Chichester 
dedication), and a date or two slightly 
altered. But there is not much to 
criticise. 

Of very different quality is Sir B. 
Windle’s book. He explains that he 
has gained familiarity with the Roman 
remains by long walks and bicycle expe- 
ditions and hours of study in museums ; 
but that for the archaeological and his- 
torical setting of his account (intended 
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for general readers) he has ‘ had to rely 
on reading, having no claim to be con- 
sidered a classical archaeologist or his- 
torian.’ The result is what might be 
expected—an uncritical, unscholarly 
compilation, seamed with gross errors 
of all sorts and kinds, and marked by 
lack of thorough comprehension and of 
adequate knowledge. To collect all 
these blunders would be a waste of time 
and space. A few will suffice. We have 
Corstorpitum always and often; Colonia 
Agripporum or Agrippensium; principium 
regularly for principia ; collegia cantonar- 
vit (fire-brigades); ‘collections of houses 
forming ...a Kanaba’ (not once only) ; 
‘the persecution of Diocletian, which 
Ramsay thinks was alluded to in the 
Apocalypse’; ‘Octavianus, better known 


as Augustus, the name which he had 
assumed, in the year 27 allowed himself 
to be made Pontifex Maximus’; Hadrian 
‘made Eburacum the naval _head- 
quarters’; ‘the Greek idea of a pedi- 
ment was a bit of a procession, as we 
see in the Parthenon.’ We might quote 
the author’s statements about Chester 
with the strange conception of cives 
Romani consistentes ; or his views about 
Silchester, with its walls existing from 
the start; or his idea of the Severt 
Augustales (so in text and index) ex- 
pressed on pp. I10, 220, and many more 
priceless things. But enough has been 
said to show that the publication of the 
book is prejudicial to the cause of sound 
knowledge. 
J. G. C. ANDERSON. 





THE PIERPONT 


A Sixth-Century Fragment of the Letters 
of Pliny the Younger: A Study of an 
Uncial Manuscript preserved in the Pier- 
pont Morgan Library, New York. By 
E. A. Lowe and E. K. RAanp. One 
vol. Quarto. Pp. vi+gg; 18 full- 
page and 2 double-page facsimiles. 
Washington: The Carnegie Institute 
of Washington, 1922. 

IN a postscript appended to the preface 

of his edition of Pliny (which was re- 

cently noticed in these columns) Pro- 
fessor E. T. Merrill gives a collation, 
furnished by Dr. E. A. Lowe, of an 
uncial fragment now in the Pierpont 

Morgan Library in New York. This 

fragment, now styled II, is the subject 

of a handsome volume published by the 

Carnegie Institute of Washington under 

the care of Dr. Lowe and Professor 

E. K. Rand. Needless to say, these 

two scholars form an ideal combination 

for such a task. 

The six leaves of which II consists 
include a few lines at the end of Book 
II. and Book III. as far as Ep. V. 4. 
Its date, according to Dr. Lowe, is 
about 500 A.D. ; and two idle scribblings 
(the later ohe apparently ‘a probatio 
pennae on the part of a notary’) show 
that it was certainly in France about 
the year 1500, and that it may have 
crossed the Alps from Italy in the ninth 
century, or even before. Incidentally 


MORGAN PLINY. 


Dr. Lowe gives some welcome informa- 
tion on the dating of uncial MSS. 
May we dare to hope that he will find 
time to develop this subject still farther ? 
As he himself says, ‘the history of 
uncial writing still remains to be 
written.’ 

Students of the Younger Pliny have 
often regretted the loss of the Codex 
Parisinus (P). Aldus’ edition of 1508 
(the first complete edition of the Letters) 
and the text of part of Book X. pub- 
lished by Avantius in 1502 were pro- 
fessedly based upon it, but our only 
direct knowledge of its readings has 
hitherto come from a copy of Pliny 
which once belonged to Budaeus. This 
volume, which is now in the Bodleian 
Library, contains (1) the editions of 
Beroaldus (1498) and of Avantius ; 
(2) a transcript from P of the portions 
not contained in these early editions, 
including a large part of Book VIII. 
and of Book X.; (3) many marginal 
and interlinear variants inserted by 
Budaeus from various sources, which 
he does not precisely indicate, though 
P was certainly one of them. Now, 
however, Professor Rand maintains 
that in the Pierpont Morgan fragment 
we actually have twelve pages of the 
lost Parisinus. It is difficult to resist 
the cumulative force of his proofs. 
Next comes the question of the descent 
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of B and F from P—an interesting 
question, as B and F (both in the 
Laurentian Library) are now considered 
to represent, as far as they go, the best 
tradition. Professor Rand gives strong 
reasons for believing that only one 
codex, a minuscule MS. written in 
France, intervened between P and its 
two descendants. Thus our two chief 
MSS. of the first half of Pliny’s Letters 
are grand-children of a good uncial 
copy written about 500 A.D. One point 
of special interest is the fact that I 
provides at the beginning of Book III. 
an index containing the names of the 
correspondents and the opening words 
of each Letter in the book; similar 
indexes were no doubt prefixed to the 
other books. B (Bellovacensis) is the 
only other MS. that does this. 
Professor Rand’s final chapter deals 
with the editorial methods of Aldus. 
The subject is a very debatable one. 
Aldus’ Pliny was bitterly attacked in 
the olden days by such scholars as 
Catanaeus and Sichardus, and the 
latest editor of the Letters, Professor 
Merrill, is scarcely more merciful. It 
must be admitted that a comparison of 
Aldus’ text with Budaeus’ transcript in 
the Bodleian volume is far from indicat- 
ing that Aldus followed Parisinus with 
reasonable fidelity; on the contrary, 
several of his readings, whether emen- 
dations of his own or not, are clearly 
inferior to those of P. Dr. Rand admits 
this, but pleads that Budaeus’ transcript 
consists of the parts of Pliny which 
were published for the first time in the 
Aldine edition, and that Aldus may well 
have hesitated to trust P as fully in this 
part as in the rest, especially as he had 
at his disposal some other MSS. More- 
over, a comparison of the Pierpont 


Citizenship. By W. H. Hapow. 73” x 
53”. Pp. x+240. Oxford: Claren- 


don Press, 1923. 6s. net. 
Dr. Hapbow is notoriously an omni- 
vorous reader and possesses a phenome- 
nal memory. He talks ahead about 
citizenship (some of us with the mind’s 
eye will see again the hall at Worcester 
and the tireless circumambulatory figure 


Morgan fragment with the Aldine 
edition shows the Venetian printer in a 
much more favourable light. Here he 
seems to treat his chief MS. in a way 
which a modern editor would consider 
quite reasonable—indeed, modern edi- 
tors have confirmed his judgments in 
several places. Professor Rand main- 
tains that for Pliny’s text in general 
Aldus, although he introduces a con- 
siderable number of ‘emendations,’ not 
always felicitous, is a much better 
witness to the readings of P ‘than the 
Bodleian volume as a whole.’ One is 
glad to learn that Professor Rand in- 
tends to pursue the subject farther, 
testing Aldus throughout the entire text 
of the Letters. The question is interest- 
ing for its bearing on the methods of 
Aldus; it is, of course, less important 
for the readings of P. Apart from the 
new fragments (and failing the dis- 
covery of another portion of the same 
codex), B and F must remain our chief 
authorities for the text of Parisinus in 
the first half of the Letters. For the 
second half, except the small part copied 
out by Budaeus, we have no guiding 
light. If Professor Rand succeeds in 
proving that in cases where Aldus differs 
from the ordinary tradition there is at 
least some presumption that the editor 
is following Parisinus, he will have done 
a real service both to Pliny and to 
Aldus; and I have no doubt that even 
Professor Merrill, who loves Pliny, but 
has found Aldus very trying, will rejoice 
with the rest of us. 

At the end of the book are twenty- 
two pages of facsimiles, including the 
twelve pages of II (slightly reduced), 
and two pages each of B, F, and 
Budaeus. 

W. B. ANDERSON. 


HADOW’S CITIZENSHIP. 


with its flying gown), pouring out by 
the way incidental information from his 
well-stocked mind. A short history of 
moral philosophy from Hobbes to Kant, 
the peculiarities of primitive languages, 
the development of English road-build- 
ing, the social organisation of Australian 
aborigines, the political organisation of 
the Iroquois Six Nations, Lord Dur- 
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ham and Clive, Machiavelli, Aristotle, 
Hegel, Treitschke, modern educational 
theories and instruments, the whole illus- 
trated throughout by ready reference to 
history and literature, ancient, medieval, 
and modern— quidquid agunt homines 
nostri farrago libelli est.’ The thread 
is sometimes difficult to follow ; but the 
monologue of one so widely read, how- 
ever discursive, cannot fail to be interest- 
ing and suggestive, and must evoke 
admiration for the range of the speaker’s 
knowledge and interests. 

But though much may be excused so 
busy a man of affairs, and the posses- 
sion of a memory like Dr. Hadow’s may 
bring its own temptations, the brutal 
fact remains that talk will not bear 
transference to the cold deliberateness 
of print without careful overhauling. 
Its form must demand pruning and its 
substance verification. A reader prop- 
erly resents the slovenliness of repeated 
inaccuracies of detail, and sometimes, 
indeed, the misapprehensions are of 
facts which form the basis of our 
author’s discussion. 

Limiting myself to classical matters, 
I have selected illustrations of different 
kinds of inaccuracy. Some perhaps are 
almost as venial as my misquotation of 
Juvenal above; some may be due to 
the rhetorical allurement of the telling 
phrase (7) yh@oo’ oumpoy’, 7 5€ ppv 
av@moros) ; but some, I fear, go deeper, 
and are more serious. 

Hegesias appears as Hegesiacus (p. 
10), Canius Rufus as Cassius Rufus 
(p. 140). A statement about the latter 
in inverted commas is attributed to 
Mommsen. The words are not in 
Mommsen’s text, and the quotation is 
substantially as well as verbally inac- 
curate. Thucydides VIII. 28 is not 
speaking of ‘the inhabitants of a 
beleaguered city’ (p. 45) : his meaning, 
which is quite straightforward, is simply 
that all the prisoners, the freemen as 
well as the slaves, were sold. The 


well-known dictum of Verres (Cicero, 
in Verrem I. 14) is inaccurately quoted ; 
and Plato (Republic 368d) says precisely 
the opposite of what he is alleged to 
say on p. 184. Is it fair to Claudius to 
call him from the point of view of im- 
perial administration the most foolish 
of Roman emperors; and might not 
the Flavians and Antonines legitimately 
display indignant surprise at the state- 
ment that the question of enfranchising 
provincials slumbered from the death of 
Claudius to the edict of Caracalla 
(p. 12)? Was ‘everything done that 
human ingenuity could devise’ to guard 
against the Delian League becoming 
the Athenian Empire, a danger which 
few, if any, can have foreseen at the 
time? The framers of the Second 
Delian Federation would not have 
agreed as to the implied limits of human 
ingenuity. 

But this extraordinary passage (pp. 
136-137) about the Athenian Empire 
may illustrate the worst kind of in- 
accuracy in the book. 449 is not the 
date of the transference of the treasury 
to Athens. ‘ Admission to the empire 
was granted freely and without coer- 
cion.’ Admission with coercion, if the 
phrase is allowed, might describe the 
entry of Carystus, for example, into 
the empire. That ‘the tribute was 
revised every five years and continually 
increased,’ as regards the second part 
of the sentence, is simply untrue; and 
so, in spite of the well-known passage 
in Thucydides, is the statement that 
the total annual tribute at the beginning 
of the Peloponnesian War amounted to 
600 T. The implication, again, that 
the cost of the buildings on the Acropolis 
was directly met out of the tribute is 
disproved by the building accounts. 
Now these are not controversial matters 
of opinion: the facts, which are based 
upon contemporary inscriptional records, 
are in every reputable handbook of 
Greek history. 

W. R. HALwipay. 





SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


WE welcome a new edition of Professor J. S. 
Reid’s Latin Passages for Practice in Transla- 
tion at Sight (Heffer). It is a good, varied 
selection of. 149 pieces suitable for a sixth form. 
The interesting Preface to the 1878 edition is 
omitted ; an index to the passages is added. 





Latin Unseens, selected by two Harrow 
masters, C. G. Pope and T. E. J. Bradshaw 
(Longmans, 3s. 6d.), are suitable for a fifth or 
sixth form. There are 250 pieces, divided 
roughly into three grades of difficulty. They 
are, for the most part, well chosen. I would 
suggest to add an index so that a master may 
find easily any required passage, and to give the 
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names of all authors unabridged ; some of those 
who use the book will wonder what is meant by 
‘Cat. 12.’ 

Sixth form masters and college tutors should 
examine Latin and Greck Passages for Unseen 
Translation, compiled by G. G. Morris and 
W. R. Smale (Cambridge Press, 6s. 6d.; or in 
two Parts, 3s. 6d. each, I. Latin, 168 pp. ; 
II. Greek, 144 pp.) The aim of the compilers 
is to provide a mew collection which ‘may, at 
any rate, prove an attractive change.’ The 
passages are chosen with excellent judgment, 
and are carefully reproduced from good modern 
texts. The authors are arranged chrono- 
logically, and there is a full index.. The 
beautiful type is worthy of the contents of the 
book. 

Julia, by M. Reed (Macmillan, Elem. Classics, 
2s.) is a good, easy Latin reading-book for 
young beginners. Miss Reed keeps to a limited 
range of inflections and avoids all difficulties of 
construction, but her stories, mostly old Greek 
and Roman stories, are really interesting. 

In the Clarendon Series (3s. 6d. net each) we 
have Caesars Civil War in two volumes: 
(1) Bks. I. and II., edited by H. N. P. Sloman; 
(2) Bk. III., by the late C. E. Freeman and 
W. C. Compton. In each volume about half 
Caesar’s text is given, the rest is represented by 
F. P. Long’s translation. This plan is good at 
a certain stage ; the class should know enough 
Latin to be able to read about a page at each 
lesson. Otherwise they will not be able to 
follow the history. If they can read more 
easily a complete text will be more satisfactory. 
(1) In Bks. I. and II. scarcely enough help is 
given either with the language or the history; 
eg. in the early chapters we want more in- 
formation as to the order of the events recorded, 
brief notes on the distances from place to place 
and the time required for a messenger or an 
armed force to cover the ground, etc. A few 
quotations from Pompey’s letters would make 
the story more real. (2) The Introduction to 
Bk. III., which is the work of H. M. Last, is 
remarkably good; it is evidently based on 
careful study and is very clear and interesting. 
The notes give most skilfully just the sort of 
help that a boy wants at this stage both with 
the language and the subject matter. The 
summaries at the head of the paragraphs are 
very well written and make it easy to follow the 
story. The editor has made good use of Veith’s 
account of the campaign. I would suggest that 
it is worth while to keep in the classroom for 
private study alongside of these books Murray’s 
Handy Classical Maps and the third volume of 
Rice Holmes’s Roman Republic (Clar. Press, 
1923). In the latter a very full and interesting 
account of the Civil War is given. An American 
teacher once said to me that we in England are 
peculiarly rich in such books as Holmes’s 
Ancient Britain and Grundy’s Thucydides. It 
is a pity not to use them at an early stage. 
Young boys will read them with intense interest 
and gain from them a respect for classical study 
which no school-book can arouse. (3) Apuleius, 
Cupid and Psyche, edited by H. E. Butler, in 
the same series, contains a good selection from 
Metam.1V.-V11. In addition to the fairy story 


we have the record of many exciting adventures, 
Professor Butler is an excellent guide. His 
Introduction and translation are as good as can 
be and his notes will give some help with the 
linguistic difficulties; but the reader will 
scarcely have time to get used to the strange 
ways of Apuleius before he comes to the end of 
the extracts. 

Mr. H. B. Mayor’s Primer of Attic Greek 
(Macmillan, 3s. 6d.) includes a simplified Acci- 
dence (79 pp.) and lists of common words 
(32 pp.). It seems to me that he carries com- 
pression too far and that this book, so far from 
saving the beginner’s time, will make the early 
stages more difficult than they should be. 
£E.g. after giving was in full M. gives ‘ri6eis, 
ribcioa, tiOév Gen. S. ribévros; Dat. PI. 
riOcior(v).’ A beginner may well think that the 
Gen. S. has only one form. It saves time if all 
the various types are set out in full so that the 
learner can verify easily and without guidance 
any form which he meets. as will mislead 
him as to the accents. In his desire to simplify 
M. keeps some important facts out of sight; e.g. 
he omits the Dual from his tables on the ground 
that it is ‘practically obsolete in classical 
Greek.’ It would be truer to say that it was 
very much used in Attic, in Aristophanes, ¢.z., 
and Plato. However, the book is well planned 
and the details worked out with care. The 
printers have arranged the pages most skil- 
fully. 

Paulatim, by P. H. Reaney (Russell, 4s.), is, 
in spite of its name, a rather difficult book, more 
suitable for revision than for a first introduction 
to the various constructions; e.g. a beginner 
could not easily take in all the uses of cum 
shown on pp. 37-39. The exposition of syntax 
is not always clear, and many of the examples 
are incorrect; ¢.g. p. 51, Rogavit guando per- 
veniremus is given as the indirect form of 
Quando perveniemus ? p. 178, Ubi eam? The 
pieces for translation are mostly well selected. 

An Introduction to the History of Rome, by 
H. N. Asman (180 pp., Methuen, 4s. 6d.), 
appears in a second edition, revised. 

W. E. P. PANTIN. 





The Works of the Emperor Julian. With an 
English Translation by WILMER CAVE 
WRIGHT, Ph.D., Girton and Brynmawr. 
Vol. III. Loeb Library. 1923. 

Ir Dr. Wright in her two previous volumes 

on Julian has been helpful to many students, 

this third volume is likely to prove yet more 

desirable for all who require more than a 

superficial acquaintance with Julian and his 

ideas. It contains his letters—chiefly private, 
but a few official—and his Contra Christianos, 
as compiled from its refutation by Cyril. The 
writer cites various important publications of 
recent years, especially by Seeck and Cumont. 
The Introduction, after a careful and non-com- 
mitting Biography, gives a list, in alphabetical 
order, of Julian’s correspondents, with a few 
facts about each, gathered from contemporary 
history and literature. There are, of course, 
numerous problems as to the recipients of the 
letters. It may be mentioned that by rejecting 
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Letter 81 to Basil and accepting Letter 26 she 
makes it probable that the relations of Julian to 
Basil were entirely cordial. The puzzle of the 
letters to Iamblichus is not solved. The author 
shows that they can hardly have been written 
to the younger [amblichus, and they are there- 
fore, on chronological grounds, rejected as 


apocryphal. 
ALICE GARDNER. 


From Augustus to Augustine. Essays and 
Studies dealing with the Contact and Con- 
flict of Classic Paganism and Christianity. 
By ERNEST G. SIHLER, PhD., Hon. LittD., 
etc. Onevol. Pp.xi+335. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 

THIS work is mainly a reprint of essays and 
studies published from 1916-1921 in the Bzb/ical 
Review, a quarterly of New York. It differs 
fundamentally from most recent treatises on 
similar subjects (e.g., Dean Inge’s chapter on 
‘Religion’ in Zhe Legacy of Greece) by emphasis- 
ing the contrast between Early Christianity and 
the religious ideas of the Graeco-Roman world, 
even as set forth by their worthiest exponents. 
Perhaps the author is a little exasperated by 
some popular writers of present or recent 
times, who might seem to exalt Platonism and 
Stoicism at the expense of Christianity. But 
to most readers, even when he is trying to be 
fair, he fails from want of sympathy with the 
Hellenic mind and its later developments. 
Possibly he is right in reminding modern 
readers that Hellenism tolerated vices from 
which present-day society is comparatively 
free, but the fact remains that there are higher 
regions, moral and religious, as well as aesthetic, 
in which the Greeks reached further than the 
moderns, except such as have profited by their 
labours. Dr. Sihler is an earnest advocate of 
the preservation of Greek studies, but this is 
mainly because ‘the Greek Testament consti- 
tutes both the irreducible minimum of Greek 
pursuits, and also the book of absolute import- 
ance in the entire range of Greek letters.’ The 
reader cannot fail to admire the patience and 
careful study which the author has expended 
on literatures which, from his point of view, 
are at best a partial failure. 

Dr. Sihler has devoted much care to the 
philosophy, religion, and history of the early 
centuries of our era. He has used the works 
of many German and some French scholars, 
but not many English. He curiously seems to 
imagine that English (and, I suppose, American) 
people still take Gibbon as authoritative, and 
“do not generally examine his and our sources, 
but trust and read and quote him instead.’ He 
examines the relations of Stoicism to Chris- 
tianity, and the general state of religion under 
the Antonines, showing quite fairly that the 
rational ideas of the philosophic sects did not 
much affect popular cults and beliefs. Marcus 
Aurelius is disparaged with something like 
animosity. He then takes up certain Christian 
writers and their relations to pagan thought. 
He has, naturally, little sympathy with Clement 
of Alexandria, and is shocked at his finding a 
‘trne theology’ in the Hymn of Cleanthes the 


Stoic, also at his doctrine of human free-will. 
With Tertullian he feels more sympathy— 
though why he should not take interest in his 
later career as Montanist is not clear. Marcion 
presents an easy target. Professor Sihler had 
probably not seen the interesting examination 
of his character by Professor Burkitt. There is 
a learned but hardly clear and critical chapter 
on Neo-Platonism and Christianity. In the 
later chapters: on Julian’s religion, on the 
worship of Mithras, on the controversy as to 
the Altar of Victory in the Senate-house, we 
have an attempt to realise the religious position 
of the ‘old believers.’ The last part is devoted 
to the life and experiences of Augustine. He 
points out that after his conversion ‘Augustine, 
Roman as he was in his basic culture and in his 
political consciousness, had utterly emancipated 
himself from all awe and idealisation in dealing 
with so-called greatness of ancient or earlier 
Rome. He is far from admiring that political 
principle which men call imperialism.’ At the 
same time, Augustine is seen as the great 
supporter of Church authority. In his late 
writings ‘we are confronted with that tre- 
mendous and portentous dogma, the core of 
all further Romanism, of endowing with 
transcendent authority the supreme corpora- 
tion qua corporation.’ 

The style of the work is not always clear. 
The tone is marred by occasional expressions 
of irritation against the critical spirit generally. 
But, after all, the author is doing a good work in 
practically insisting on the study of even dis- 
tasteful authorities in the search for historical 
truth. ALICE GARDNER. 


The Treatise of Lorenzo Valla on the Donation 
of Constantine, Text and Translation into 
English by CHR. B. COLEMAN, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Allegheny College. One 
vol. Royal 8vo. Pp. 1-8; 10-183, 1 plate 
(MS. Vat. 5314). Yale University Press: 
London, Humphrey Milford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1922. 2Is. 

IT is somewhat surprising that hitherto there 

has been no translation into English of Valla’s 

famous treatise on the Donation of Constantine, 
since that published by T. Godfray (London) 
in the sixteenth century. Professor Coleman’s 
volume, therefore, supplies a distinct want. 

The Preface, which is admirably succinct, sums 

up information useful to the reader, much of 

which has been treated more fully in a previous 
work of the author upon Constantine the 

Great and Christianity. Coleman _ follows 

Scheffer-Boichorst in ascribing, on linguistic 

grounds, the forgery of the Donation to the 

papal chancellery in the pontificate of Paul I. 

(756-767), the evidence adduced being of a very 

interesting character. He justly lays stress on 

the fact that Valla, as Secretary to Alfonso, King 

of Naples, then at war with Pope Eugenius IV., 

was writing in the interest of his master, and 

that this treatise may be considered an incident 
in the campaign. With regard to the previous 
attack upon the Donation made seven years 
earlier by Nicholas of Cues—a_ well-known 
scholar and theologian, afterwards Cardinal, 
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and after the death of Eugenius a strong can- 
didate for the Papacy—it must be remembered 
that he was an intimate friend of Valla. It 
may, therefore, be Valla from whom Nicholas 
borrowed, not wice versa. 

The editor has based his text upon Vat. 5314, 
a MS. written in 1451, which he has collated 
with a reprint of von Hutten’s text (first edition 
1517), and the notes contain a small afpara/us 
criticus. Our knowledge of the text, therefore, 
now rests upon a surer foundation than was 
previously the case. The translation is written 
in excellent English, and retains the spirit of 
the original. 

This short notice may be concluded by a 
bibliographical point. Coleman, following all 
previous writers, speaks of Ulrich von Hutten 
as the first editor of Valla’s treatise, in 1517. 
In view of this oft-repeated statement, it may 
be well to mention that the Bodleian Library 
contains a copy, printed fer Anonymum de 
Aloysio, 1506. If this date is correct, von 
Hutten must have had an anonymous prede- 
cessor. ALBERT C, CLARK. 


Spigolature Glottologiche. By MICHELE OR- 
LANDO. Two Parts. Part I., pp. 21; Part II., 
pp. vilit+ 88. Palermo: Casa Editrice ‘ L’Attu- 
alita,’ 1922-23. Part I., Lire 2.50; Part II., 
Lire Io. 

PaRT I. contains four very short notes hardly 

worth publication in book form; they might 

have found more readers in periodicals. (1) Gk. 
maoras, Lat. Zostis, Osc. passtata, Skt. pastyam. 

Orlando plausibly suggests that these all come 

from the same root, and stand in ablaut relation 

(2 : 0) to one another. (2) With regard to 

Gk.-Lat. Sixedia; Sixavia, Sicilia, Sicania, he 

argues (on insufficient grounds) that Szcz/za and 

Sicania are derived from one and the same 

root, viz. *seg-, *seg- (Lat. seges), so that the 

‘gem of islands’ would be ‘la terra delle 


messi’ (3) Lat. /talia, Gk. "Iradin, Osc. vitelitt 
to be separated from Umb. vitluf (acc. plu.) 
‘ vitulos,’ and to be connected with itis, uimen, 
and winum (cf. Oiverpia).! But what about the 
quantity of the initial syllable ? (4) Comparing a 
phonetic peculiarity of modern Sicilian by which 
g- is prefixed to words beginning with vowels— 
(which ?) under certain conditions (—not stated), 
€.2., Sunnu auté ‘sono alti, they are tall,’ but 
é gautu ‘& alto,’ Orlando makes the interesting 
suggestion that Lat. gerrae, gerro and Gk. 
(Sicel) yéppa (as loan words), and also modern 
Sicilian garrusu ‘qui muliebria patitur,’ all 
derive from an ancient Sicel modification of 
Gk. dppnv borrowed (more borrowings !) from 
Greek colonists. This is tantamount to im- 
porting a phonetic law of modern Sicilian into 
ancient Sicel—a procedure for which strong 
justification must be sought. Can Orlando 
demonstrate from the scanty evidence available 
that the law operated in ancient Sicel also? 
At least one student of the remains of that 








1 This, I find, has also been suggested by 
Toscanelli, Le Origine italiche, 1. (1914), p. 219 
(cf. p. 711), and by Sergi, /talia: Le Origine 


(1919). But the Oscan 7 is decisive. 


dialect, who has travelled all the way to Syra- 
cuse solely to see two extremely short docu- 
ments from Aderno held to be Sicel inscriptions 
(into that question I cannot enter here), will 
await his attempt at proof with interest. 

These notes are interesting but largely specu- 
lative. I should have gladly discussed them at 
greater length but for want of space. 

In Part II. the rules of accentuation of Greek 
words borrowed into Italian (through Latin) 
are discussed. This part will interest Romance 
philologists chiefly, though it may attract 
Latinists who do not restrict themselves to the 
classical language ; but even did space allow, I 
cannot claim a knowledge of Italian intimate 
enough to justify detailed criticism. Orlando's 
conclusions (pp. 84 ff.) are briefly: (1) Italian 
words borrowed from Greek via Latin follow 
normally Latin rules of accentuation ; (2) some- 
times (a) it happens that the accent thus comes 
on the same syllable as that on which the 
Greek accent had stood, but (3), if this is not 
the case, the pronunciation of the word was 
altered so that the Italian derivatives follow 
this vulgar pronunciation (with the Latin 
accent); (3) in words like Zévanto the peculi- 
arity of accentuation is due to special influences 
(cf. Tarantini) ; therefore (4) in Italian borrow- 
ings (through Latin) from Greek it is wrong to 
speak of ‘Italian words accentuated “alla 
greca’’’; such coincidences as occur (sc. of the 
Italian with the Greek accent) are accidental, 
and go back, strictly speaking, to the accent of 
the word in Latin only (under the rules of 
accentuation of classical Latin) and zo¢ to the 
original Greek accent. J. WHATMOUGH. 


(1) Séuégue, Dialogues, tome second. Texte 
établi et traduit par A. BOURGERY, 1*-10* 
+78 double pages. Paris, 1923. Fr. 9. 

THIs second volume of an edition of Seneca’s 

Dialogues resembles in form the earlier 

volumes of the series, the Budé or Belles 

Lettres Classics. Each of the two Dialogues 

(De Vita Beata, De Breuitate Vitae) has a short 

introduction, followed by text and translation, 

the text being printed on the right-hand page. 

Critical notes are added below the text, and 

occasional explanatory notes below the transla- 

tion. Print and paper are good ; the volumes 
are pleasant to look at and of convenient size. 
M. Bourgery has long been a student of 

Seneca. In 1910 he discussed certain metrical 

rules which Seneca’s prose was supposed to 

observe. But that method did not prove 
fruitful. When M. Laurand announced, in 

1913, that these rules condemned Madvig’s 

emendation of Epp. 89, 4 (guid amet. for 

Quidam et), the world drew from this statement 

an inference which was not M. Laurand’s. 

M. Bourgery has also published, in 1922, an 

interesting collection of essays, called Sénéque 

Prosateur, and edited the De /ra. In his 

present volume he passes over some textual 

difficulties, ¢.g., D.B.V. vii. 1, without com- 
ment; and he is occasionally seduced by 
metrical canons; but his treatment of the text 
seems, in general, to be sound and sensible. 

His translation is far superior to the Bohn 

version, more accurate and better expressed. 
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An edition of Lucan by M. Bourgery in the 
same series is announced. The Budé Classics 
started later than the Loeb Library, but they go 
on much faster. It is to be noted that women are 
to edit two of the forthcoming volumes ; perhaps 
they may eventually be entrusted with more 
difficult authors than Eutropius and Phaedrus. 


(2) La composition dans les ouvrages philo- 
sophiques de Sénéque. Par EUGENE ALBER- 
TINI. Pp. ix+354. Paris: Boccard, 1923. 

THIS elaborate study is devoted to a single 

point. Nothing is said, save incidentally, of the 

vocabulary or syntax of Seneca, or of what may 
be called his style: the writer’s sole purpose is 
to examine the logical sequence and arrange- 
ment of topics in the Dialogues and Letters. 

The Natural Questions and Tragedies are 

reasonably excluded from this examination. 

Such is the subject of this work; but the 
author has thought it necessary to begin by 
ascertaining, as far as possible, the date of each 
of the writings in question. It is not disputed 
that they were all written between 4o and 
65 A.D., all the earlier works of Seneca having 
been lost ; but within these dates there is con- 
siderable room for difference of opinion. All 
the evidence is contained in the writings them- 
selves ; and it is handled here with tact and 
patience. M. Albertini is far superior in these 
gifts to Gercke ; indeed, no one need trouble in 
future to read Gercke’s Seneca-Studien. Still, 
not a few of the dates adopted here are not 
really proved ; Madvig’s words remain true— 
librorum Senecae praeter paucos tempora incerta 
sunt. 

How did a man of Seneca’s natural ability 
and great acquirements come to write so 
badly? This is the real question discussed by 
M. Albertini. He dissects each treatise and 
letter with scrupulous care, points out what is 
amiss, and shows in the later chapters how 
Seneca came to be what he was and to write as 
he did. Of much interest is his account 
(pp. 304 ff.) of the ‘ diatribe,’ the literary kind 
to which these writings belong. The ‘diatribe’ 
is of Cynic origin and is connected with the 
names of Bion and Teles ; it is a lecture ona 
philosophic subject addressed to a_ popular 
audience. Some at least of Seneca’s eccen- 
tricities become easier to understand, when we 
realise what he was trying to do. 

The book is based on a thorough knowledge 
of Seneca’s text and all that has been written 
by modern scholars about these works; the 
judgments are tactful; the style is clear and 
pleasant. The bibliography (pp. 326-343) seems 
to include all modern books and papers on the 
subject, French, German, English, and Italian ; 
and references are given also to all important 
reviews of these books, which have appeared in 
the Revue de Philologie and the two Wochen- 
Schriften, ™ J. D. DUFF. 


Orphicorum fragmenta. Collegit OTTO KERN. 
Pp. x + 407. Berlin: Weidmann, 1922. 
Ss. 6d. 

THIS book gives a complete collection of 

testimonia for Orpheus and the Orphics, with 

the fragments of the Orphic poems. It is a 


worthy successor to Lobeck’s Aglaophamus, 
and comes from a man who has in the last 
thirty years much advanced knowledge by his 
writings ; well equipped with indices, excellently 
supplied with references, it should be a boon to 
every student of the subject. Its bibliographies 
are admirable, especially for these days. Two 
additions might now be made in the section 
giving the South Italian tablets (p. 104, n. 32) : 
a reference to A. B. Cook, Zeus, I. p. 676, for 
his brilliant interpretation of that puzzling 
phrase épudos é€s yad’ érerov, as implying a ritual 
boiling in milk (supported by F. M. Cornford, 
The Origin of Attic Comedy, p. 89), and a 
reference to Macchioro, Zagreus, p. 1299, for 
his unlikely interpretation of yaipe maOov rd 
adOnya as referring to such a ritual flagellation 
as he with others sees in the Villa Item 
paintings. 

After receiving so much we naturally ask for 
more. When will Kroll or Kern give us the 
long-promised edition of the Orphic Hymns? 

A. D. Nock. 


Untersuchungen iiber das anonyme Buch de 
uiris illustribus. Von HUGO BEHRENS. 
Pp. 71. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Uni- 
versitatsbuchhandlung, 1923. Paper, 4s. 

Two manuscripts, one at Brussels and one at 

Oxford, give with the Caesares of Sextus 

Aurelius Victor and the Ovigo gentis Romanae 

a tractate de uiris tllustribus. In the present 

monograph Behrens argues from omissions and 

other indications of shortening that this is com- 
posed of excerpts from a _ single source 

Numerous as are its borrowings from Livy, it 

presents not infrequent divergences: since the 

Pertochae show similar divergences and have 

many points of contact with the work under 

consideration, Behrens argues that the source 
of the latter used the hypothetical epitome of 

Livy which Wélfflin called into existence. This 

contention he regards as confirmed by coinci- 

dences with Florus, Ampelius, and Eutropius. 

From certain coincidences with extant lives of 

Suetonius he concludes that the latter’s de uzrzs 

tllustribus is the source of this anonymous book. 
In urging this in his last chapter he is quite 

unconvincing. There is no reason to suppose 
that Suetonius’ work covered the ground postu- 
lated : even if it did, there is no substantial case 
for supposing a connexion. We must accord- 
ingly regard this thesis as unproved. 

A. D. Nock. 





L’Epicureo Demetrio Lacone. VITTORIO DE 
Fatco (Biblioteca di filologia classica, 
diretta da E. La Terza: Vol. If.). Pp. 111. 
Naples : Achille Cimmaruta, 1923. Paper, 
20 lire. 

THISs is another valuable Italian contribution to 

the history of Epicureanism, based on minute 

studies of the Herculanean rolls. The author, 
who is known to us by his edition of Iamblichus’ 

Theologumena Arithmeticae in the Teubner 

series (1922), gives the ¢es¢monza for the life of 

Demetrius the Spartan, an Epicurean of the 

second century B.C., and a collection of the 

fragments of his works on philosophy, grammar, 
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poetry, and mathematics. In this he shows a 
thorough knowledge of the ancient material and 
of recent literature bearing on the subject. An 
index uerborum is to be desired, and should be 
added in a second edition ; we hope that will be 
required, and that Mr. de Falco will giye us 
more books of the same sort. 
A. D. Nock. 


De fragmenti Suetoniani de Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus codicum nexu et fide. By RODNEY 
POTTER ROBINSON (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, V. 4; 
November, 1920). Large 8vo. Pp. 195. 1922. 
Paper, $2. 

THIS book, which is produced in the splendid 

format which the Univer:ity of Illinois Press 

has led us to expect, contains a careful discus- 
sion of the manuscripts of Suetonius de gram- 

maticis et rhetoribus. It is the forerunner of a 

long-needed edition. The author had at his 

disposal photographs of all the extant manu- 
scripts and early editions, and has worked with 
skill and success : but why in Latin? 

A. D. Nock. 





Eroticorum fragmenta papyracea. Edidit B. 
LAVAGNINI. Pp. 48. Leipzig: Teubner, 
1922. 2s. 

IN this handy little volume Lavagnini gives us 

the familiar ‘Ninusroman’ with its delightful 

ingénu, and some less known scraps of papyrus. 

He restores not a little in an experimental way 

exempli gratia with skill and ingenuity, and 

supplies convenient bibliographical notes. An 
index nominum and an index uerborum com- 
plete an excellent piece of work. 

A. D. NOCK. 





The Significant Name in Terence. By JAMES 
CurRTISS AUSTIN (University of Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, V11. 4; 
November, 1921). Pp. 130. University of 
Illinois Press. Paper, $2. 

THE device of the significant name, familiar to 

readers of Fielding and Trollope, was a common 

feature of ancient comedy. Mr. Austin has 
devoted this monograph to Terence’s use 
thereof and its relation to the Greek originals. 

He has performed his task with skill and con- 

scientiousness. A. D. NOcK. 





Greck Religion to the Time of Hesiod. By 
A. LE MARCHANT. Pp. vili+ 186. Man- 
chester : Sherratt and Hughes, 1923. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

IT is hard to tell for what kind of reader this 

book is intended. Only a scholar could under- 

stand the many passages of difficult Greek 
which are quoted without translation. On the 
other hand, the scholar will be startled to find 
that there are no footnotes or index, and that 
the text contains hardly any references to the 
work of other students of early Greek religion, 
whose results, frequently of a very speculative 
nature, are appropriated without acknowledge- 
ment and stated as if they were established 
fact. Thus Chapter II. on ‘ The Religion of the 


Ghostly’ leaves the impression that prehistoric 
religion consisted in the worship of innumer- 
able xjpes, who are apparently identified with 
the nameless gods of Herod. ii. 52. The sub- 
stance of the chapter seems to be taken from 
Miss Harrison’s Prolegomena, but neither the 
book nor its author is mentioned. It is im- 
possible to criticise a book constructed on this 
plan. The critic may recognise the sources of 
five-sixths of the material, but may be unable to 
tell what fraction of the remaining sixth is 
borrowed from sources he does not know. 
The only thing to be said is that books should 
not be so constructed. F. M. CORNFORD. 


Palacographia Latina. Part II. Edited by 
Professor W. M. Linpsay (St. Andrews 
University Publications, XVI.). 8vo. Pp. 93. 
Three collotype plates. Oxford University 
Press: Humphrey Milford, 1923. 5s. 

THE first issue of Palaeographia Latina \eft no 

doubt as to the quality and importance of the 

publication. The second issue more than 
maintains the standard set by the first. In 
fact, it marks an improvement. There are 
more contributors as well as greater variety 
and scope in the contributions. To make clear 
the precise scope of the journal its editor states 
at the outset that it ‘was designed to collect 
material for a future comprehensive story of 

Latin Palaeography, just as the Archiv fir 

lateinische Lexicographie paved the way for the 

great Latin Thesaurus.” Under the heading of 

‘Collectanea Varia’ Professor Lindsay has 

given us very interesting notes on Explicit and 

Finit, Corrections of MSS., Aids to Readers, 

Scribes and their Ways, and on I-longa. The 

notes on the last-mentoned point suffer from a 

mechanical arrangement (by libraries), which is 

a pity, since few scholars are as capable as the 

editor of arranging the data by schools or 

groups, the only arrangement likely to bring 
out the significance of the evidence, if signifi- 
cance there be. Professor Lehmann discusses 

a fragment in Bale written in what has been 

called the a-z type, of which a plate is given. 

Two other plates illustrate Professor Lindsay’s 

article on MS. Berne 207. In Zhe Lyons 

Scriptorium the late Dr. Tafel, whose death is 

a loss to palaeography, discusses the Lyons 

Cathedral Library, and the Library of Ile Barbe. 

More about Zhe Lyons Scriptorium is promised 

by the editor. The present issue closes with a 

bibliographical chapter by Professor W. Wein- 

berger which, despite certain shortcomings, 
serves a very useful purpose. It would be well 
to gain space in this chapter by keeping out of 
it discussion of thorny palaeographical prob- 
lems which cannot be solved en Jassant, and to 
devote that space to rendering the references 
more easily intelligible. To judge from the 
statement on pp. 82-3 (No. 13), Professor Wein- 
berger belongs to those who believe with Beer 
that the pre-Columban MSS. from Bobbio 
constitute the very library once owned by 

Cassiodorus. The friends of this theory are, It 

would seem, captivated by its attractiveness, 

but no one has yet thoroughly examined the 
evidence on which the hypothesis rests. From 
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a palaeographical point of view it is far from 
impeccable, as will be shown elsewhere. Here 
the reviewer can only sound a note of warning. 
Beer’s theory was published a decade or so ago. 
The fact that it has received the approval of 
certain scholars and the direct disapproval of 
none must not be misinterpreted. The hypo- 
thesis is still sub judice. If all the evidence 
used in its support is as flimsy as that which is 
pressed into service in item 13 of Professor 
Weinberger’s list, Beer’s theory is doomed. 
E. A. LOWE. 


THE ‘SIXTH TRIBRACH’ IN THE 
IAMBIC TRIMETER. 


PROFESSOR TUCKER (Introduction to his 
edition of Aristophanes’ Frogs, p. xxxix), in an 
account of the senarius of comedy observes 
with especial reference to /vogs 1203 that there 
are ‘no inconsiderable number of instances of a 
tribrach in the 6th foot.’ In this connexion 
Professor Tucker includes ‘anapaests’ under 
‘tribrachs.’ Current usage may be pleaded for 
the inaccuracy. But it must not be allowed to 
pass. For the metrical difference is important. 
dekpaxta violates the law of all classical iambic 
verse (that such must end with an iambus) by 
the form of the final foot. But dedddxiov by its 
content (of quantity) as well. Forsuch an end- 
ing cannot give a tribrach, unless the next 
verse begins with a vowel avd there is also 
synaphea between the two verses. And this 
cannot be. 

Mr. E. Harrison (Classical Review, 1923, 
p. 12a) has done some weeding of Professor 
Tucker’s list; but there are still instances to 
discuss. Passing over Antiphanes Arch. 3 
és 7a gidiria, aS we do not know for certain the 
quantity of the first « in this Laconian word, we 
have an undoubted example of the apparent 
‘tribrach’ in Eubulus Amalth. (7. 9 Kock) 
érrd dedpdxca | ddiwaora rpla. Here elision be- 
tween the verses is impossible, since in all 
synaphea the final syllable of a line must have 
its normal metrical value. This applies also to 
Diphilus Aplest. 14. 2 (Kock) pdgavos Nwapd, 
omhayxvliia moddd, capxlica | dradwrar’ unless we 
read capxta with Schweighaiiser. In Fragm. 
adespota 341 (Kock) the MSS. give for line 2 
kiv pndtv BAN? exwv diarpdyn AvKnOcoyv, for 
which Porson’s @i\axov is the received correc- 
tion, though 6%\axov giving an apparent ‘ana- 
paest ’ is slightly nearer to the tradition. 

Professor Tucker goes on to note that in each 
of his examples there is an iota which may be 
slurred. If so, the sixth tribrach-anapaest 
would disappear, and, I imagine, no one would 
mourn. A short: before a vowel is notoriously 
an unstable combination. A pertinent example 
of this is the weakening of the final syllables of 
nouns in -tos, -cov to -ts, w (2g. Kupis, macdiv) in 
later Greek. This phenomenon, which has 
attained to regularity in the -, - neuters, 
originally diminutives, of Modern Greek, first 
attracted attention in the dissertation of Lobeck 
on the abbreviation of proper names—e.g. of 
Avslas to Atos, Pathologia Sermonis Graect, 


pp. 500 ff. It is found in inscriptions of the 
classical period, Meisterhans’ Grammatik d. 
att. Inschriften, p. 74, n. 646. But Meister- 
hans’ statement that ‘ appellatives’ do not show 
it till the Imperial epoch has to be qualified 
from the evidence of the papyri, where we find 
it much earlier: P. Rev. Laws, col. 54. 3 
hyuodrw (B.C. 258), P. Tebtunis 67. 44 (B.C. 118), 
€x¢épv, and so in other Tebtunis papyri of 
B.C. 115-113 (€x@dpiov in ib. 51. 55), émucrddw 
2b. 34. 3 (B.C. 100); see Mayser Grammattk d. 
gr. Papyri aus da. Ptolemierzeit, p. 260; also 
J. H. Moulton’s notes in C/. Rev. XV. 34, 434; 
XVIII. 109.4 In the face of these facts we can 
hardly deny the possibility of words like 
deApdxiov ending a senarius in the New Comedy 
with a pronunciation that involves no outrage 
on the structure of iambic verse. ‘This pronun- 
ciation may have been in use elsewhere. But 
only in the sixth foot could it be detected. 

We may now ask how far these contractions 
go back. It might be argued that Aristophanes 
has the fugitive iota occasionally. At Acharn. 
777 xopldiov is the reading of most MSS. 
and seemingly of the papyrus. But editors 
have taken xoupiov from R which has 7d xoxpiov. 
R, however, writes xoiplos against the metre for 
xoipdias in Wasps 573 ; and conversely @upidiov 
for @¢piov in Clouds 92. In the celebrated scene 
of the vogs, in which Aeschylus is ridiculing 
the Euripidean prologue and its construction, 
R twice presents AyxvGiov in the repeated verse 
ending ovx eer mpocdyar AnxUOcov, where AjKvOov 
is given by the other MSS. (1216), or by 
some of them (1231), and is taken by most 
editors. In these passages it is the reading 
that isin doubt. There is no dispute about the 
reading in 1202 f., where Aeschylus, threaten- 
ing Euripides that he will spoil all his pro- 
logues by means of the famous tag AnKv@cov 
amwecev, Says : 

moels yap otrws or’ evapudrrew day, 
kal kwddpiov kal Ankv@cov kal OuNAKLOY, 
ev Tots lauBelooe * SelEw 5'arvrixa. 


For @vAd«ov gives the only quantity of this 
word which will enable it to fit into the place of 
AnxbGov in the tag. The doubt here rests on 
the scansion of line 1203. Does Aeschylus 
there break away from the comic senarii that he 
has been using hitherto (e.g. in 1200, where 
there are anapaests in feet 1, 2, 4) and present 
us instead with an anapaestic tripody, in order 
to pillory the excessive use of anapaests in 
Euripides (on which see Mr. Harrison’s remarks 
in Camb. Philol. Soc. Proceedings, 1913, p. 13, 
and Classical Review, l.c., p. 13)? Oris he—a 
simpler hypothesis to my mind—thinking only 
of his tag and its application? In the latter 
case, with the assumption of a fugitive or 
liquescent iota, line 1203 will be a comic iambic 
trimeter in no wise remarkable. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 


June 14, 1923. 





1 These pronunciations were undoubtedly 
popular and colloquial, but not necessarily 
‘ illiterate ’ as Moulton suggests. 
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OXFORD PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S REPORT. 


MEETING at Oriel College, March 7, 1924. 
Summary of paper by Professor W. Rhys 
Roberts, on ‘Some Moot Points in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric, with Suggestions for a New Edition.’ 
(1) Revised Greek text needed. Cope’s text, 
published nearly fifty years ago, was out of date 
even then. Roemer’s edition (1898) follows 
closely the best manuscript (P 1741), but is 
deformed by many errors. Some gleanings 
still to be had from Dionysius (especially the 
First Letter to Ammaeus), Demetrius, the 
Scholia, and the Vetusta Translatio. (2) English 
translation facing Greek text. The future trans- 
lator would be much helped if a comprehensive 
Aristotelian Grammar—a general study of Aris- 
totle’s language and style—were to be produced. 
To take superficially easy instances, what is the 
true English and the exact meaning of the im- 
perfect €Aeye, or of the first singular and the 
first plural in Aéyw and Aéyouev 2? What were 
the habits of Aristotle, and of Greek writers 
generally, in using author's I, or author's We, 
or in avoiding both alike? The Greek first 
person plural, being as Protean as the English 
‘we,’ could have such various meanings as 
‘people at large,’ ‘myself’ (of an author), ‘we 
Greeks,’ ‘we Athenians,’ ‘we Platonists,’ or as 
in nly as opposed to dwAds or mpos jpas as 
opposed to car aird rd-mpaypa. Where author- 


SUMMARIES 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY (NEW YORK). 


(1924) 

ANTIQUITIES. — January 7. U. Kahrstedt, 
Griechisches 'Staatsrecht. I. Band: Sparta 
und seine Symmachie. [Géttingen, Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1922] (A. E. R. Boak). 
K. starts several new theories—e.g., that the 
Helots were Dorians, reduced to serfdom by 
economic causes. He shows skill in using 
medieval analogies and disengaging the real 
evidence from the interpretations put on it 
by ancient authors.—January 21. La R. Van 
Hook, Greek Life and Thought [New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1923] (H. L. 
Crosby). Praised as a generally reliable and 
highly readable summary. 

EDUCATION.—March 17. L. Bérard, Pour la 
Réforme Classique de ? Enseignement Secon- 
daire [Paris: Armand Colin, 1923] (A. P. 
Ball). A collection of documents relative to 
the recent decree making Greek and Latin 
compulsory in French Lycées: it includes a 
report of the debate on the subject in the 
Chamber. Bérard insists that the 1902 
system of alternative curricula has been 
condemned by its result in the deterioration 
of the pupils’ French. 


LITERATURE.—February 4. H. Frankel, Die 


Homerischen Gleichnisse (Gottingen, Vanden- 
hoeck u. Ruprecht, 1921] (S. E. Bassett). 
An examination of the contents and purpose 


ship was in question, Isocrates’ usage and 
influence would particularly repay attention. 
(3) Glossary of rhetorical terms and terms of 
literary criticism, with equivalents in English, 
Latin,; and modern continental languages— 
é.g., miorers and rd gevixdv. (4) Notes, few and 
brief. A full commentary existed already in 
Cope’s treasure-house of learning, scholarship, 
and good sense. The thing needed was a 
workmanlike one-volume edition for students, 
and general readers, who could not lavish on 
the Rhetoric the minute word-by-word attention 
given to the Poetics, Ethics, and Podlttics. 
(5) Appendices, offering a compact general sur- 
vey of recurring difficulties—e.g., the identifica- 
tion of the Personal Names found in the treatise. 
(6) Introduction, discussing (a) practical side 
(recent tendency to stress this unduly both in 
Rhetoric and Poetics: Bywater’s interpretation 
of npas in Poetics 1454b 9 and Rhetoric 1366a 
12 could not be accepted) ; and (4) relation of 
Rhetoric to Plato, to rtexvoypdpa, papyrus- 
fragments, and Rhetorica ad Alexandrum (the 
authorship of which required fuller considera- 
tion in the light of the Hibeh Papyrus and the 
*AOnvaiwy Todtreia). Though lending itself to 
criticism in certain aspects, the Rhetoric was a 
great work and one of living interest. 


OF PERIODICALS 


of all the similes, with long interpretations. 
F. believes in the stratification of the poems, 
and traces the development from ‘ earlier’ to 
‘later’ similes. 

PHILOLOGY.—January 7. A. W. de Groot, Die 
Anaptyxe im Lateinischen (Gottingen, Van- 
denhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1921] (E. H. Sturte- 
vant). A study based on the variations from 
standard spelling found in inscriptions and 
MSS. A valuable collection of materials; 
but de G. is not always a safe guide either in 
phonetics or in grammar. S. draws several 
inferences neglected by de G. 


[The issues of February 4, February 25, and 
March 17 contain lists of articles on classical 
subjects in non-classical periodicals. ] 


MUSEE BELGE, XXVIII. No. 4. 
OCTOBER, 1923. 


T. Zielinski, La Sibylle et la Fin de Rome. 
Sibylline fears attached to 183, a millennium 
from Troy, and to 83, 73, 63, 53, 43 B.C.—M. 
Rostovtzeff, La Crise sociale et politique de 
lEmpire romain au Ile Sitcle. Peasant 
armies (and the Emperors they chose) 
steadily warred on the city bourgeoisie — 
R. Scalais, La Restauration de l Agriculture 
sicilienne par les Romains.—N. Vulic (Bel- 
grade), Les deux Dacies. Dacia in two 
provinces from 343, and possibly from Aure- 
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lian. — P. Graindor, II. Les Athéniens a 
Epoque d@ Auguste. Contribution a la 
Prosopographia Attica.—F. J. M. De Waele, 
La Signification de AEKAN dans la plus 
ancienne Inscr. atligue. 


XXVIII. No. 1, JANUARY, 1924. 


A. Carnoy, Origine des verbes grecs en -avo.— 


J. Herbillon, Artemis Triclaria. Ancient 
‘Jonian’ cult at Patrae with human sacrifice 
(Paus. xii. 19-20): affinities with Cretan and 
Anatolian goddess.—J. H. Baxter, Addenda 
et Corrigenda Thesauro linguae latinae.— 
G. Hinnisdaels, Minucius Felix est-il anté- 
rieur a Tertullien? Yes, as against Heinze 
and Van Wageningen.—A. Vitale, /uguita 
della procedura romana contro i Cristiant; 
Tertulliano e Giustino.—¥.J. M. De Waele, 
XPYZAQP. Keeps original sense of dop, 
‘arrow. —R. Fohalle, Etudes lexicologiques : 
viocurus, glaucividus.—H. Janssens, A propos 
de la Casa Romuli. A supposed C.R. still 
existed in 5th A.D.—A. Severyns, A propos 
de l’Aetna. Favourably reviews Vessereau’s 
edition (Paris, 1923), but rejects his defence 
of Virgilian authorship.—P. d’Hérouville, 
Les Sciences chez les Anciens, Their achieve- 
ment considerable ; well treated in Laurand’s 
Manuel. 


MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO: 


GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXVII., No. X. (OCTOBER, 1923.) 


Mario, Les Bac- 
chantes [Paris, Payot, 1923]. Translation, 
with notes and study of Dionysiac religion. 
Favourable (A. Willem).—G. Italie, Hyfsi- 
pyla, cum notis crit. et exeget. [Berlin, Eber- 
ing, 1923]. A serious contribution to study 
of Eur. (Willem). Plato: R. Nihard, Jon 
[Liége, Dessain, 1923]. Good school edi- 
tion (Willem). — Xenophon: J. H. Thiel, 
TOPO! cum proleg. et comm. [Vienna, 1922]. 
Scholarly edition (Willem). 

LaTIN.—7acitus : F. Doudinot de la Boissiére, 
T., Oeuvres choisies [Paris, Hatier, 1923]. 
Large selection with comm., etc. Very con- 
scientious (Willem).— Virgil: K. Witte, 
Der bukoliker Vergil [Stuttgart] and Horaz 
und Vergil. Kritik oder Abbau ? [Erlangen, 
1922.] Professes to explain in detail the 
symmetry he finds in Virgil (and Theocr.). 
Hor. Efod. 16 composed on same technique. 
‘ Arithmomachie’ (J. Hubaux). 

GENERAL.—E. Bosshardt, Zssaz sur ?Origin- 
alité et la Probité de Tertullien dans son 
Traité contre Marcion (Lausanne, 1921]. 
Favourable (P. Debourthay).—L. V. Jacks, 
St. Basil and Greek Literature |Washington, 
1922]. Useful dissertation (J. Levie).—H. 
Grégoire, /tecueil des Inscriptions grecques 
chrétennes d’ Asie Mineure. Fasc. I. (Paris, 
1922] Favourable (P. Graindor). 


XXVIII., Nos. 1-3. JANUARY, 1924. 
GREEK. — Demosthenes: \. Vorndran, Dzéze 
Aristocratea als Advokatenrede und thre 
politische Tendenz [Paderborn, 1922]. In- 


genious (A. Willem).—Zuripfides : O. Lager- 
crantz, Hippolytus. Einige Stellen be- 
sprochen [Uppsala and Leipzig, 1922.] 
Favourable (Willem).—PAz/osophy : Vittorio 
de Falco, L’Epicureo Demetrio Lacone 
[Naples, Cimmaruta, 1923, 20 lire]. Favour- 
able (H. Janssens). Pythagoras: A. De- 
latte, Essai sur la politique pythe. [Liége 
and Paris : Champion, 25 fr.] and La Vie de 
P. de Diogine Laérce, éd. critique avec 
introd. et comm. [Brussels, Lamertin, 1922, 
20 fr.] Both highly praised by J. Hubaux. 


LATIN.—Cicero: H. de la Ville de Mirmont. 


Verr. Act. I1., Lib. II.: la préture de Sicile : 
texte établi et traduit [Paris, Soc. d’éd. ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1923, 12 fr.] Favourable 
(R. Scalais).— Minucius Felix: J. Van 
Wageningen, Octavius [2 vols., Ruys, 
Utrecht, 1923]. Edition has solid merits 
(G. Hinnisdaels). 


GENERAL.—H. Welschinger, Zacite ef Mira- 


beau [Paris, 1914]. Includes a translation of 
Agr. made by M. in prison.—J. Marouzeau, 
Le Latin, Dix Causeries [Paris, Didier, 1923. 
7 fr.] Of great interest to teachers (Jeanne 
Hubaux).— F. Diirrbach, Chotx a’Jnscrip- 
tions de Délos. Tome lI., fasc. 1 and 2 (latter 
25 fr.) [Paris, Leroux, 1922-3]. Admirably 
edited, with rich historical commentary (O. 
Jacob).—F. J. Tausend, Studien zu attischen 
Festen nach den Aristophanesscholien [Diss. 
Wiirzburg, 1920]. Establishes some details, 
but chiefly shows badness of text of Scholia 
(A. Willem). 


NEUE JAHRBUCHER FUR DAS KLAS- 


SISCHE ALTERTUM, ETC. 
(L/17./ZIV. 4, 1924.) 


J. Huber, De lingua antiguissimorum Graectae 


incolaxum [= Commentationes Aenipontanae, 
IX., 1921] (E. Kalinka). Warmly praised. 
H. has collected nearly 550 words which pass 
a combination of philological tests suggestive 
of pre-Greek origin. The majority of these 
are names of plants and animals (largely 
marine), but many are connected with build- 
ing, dress, war, music, song, royalty, etc.— 
Tittuli Asiae Minoris. Vol. 1I.: Tituli Lyciae 
linguis Graeca et Latina conscripti, Fase. I.: 
Pars Lyciae occidentalis cum Xantho oppido. 
Enarravit E. Kalinka (Vienna, 1920] (H. 
Swoboda). Admirable in every way.—kK. J. 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte. 2¢neugestaltete 
Aufiage. ITI, 1. :[Berlin-Leipzig, 1922] (H. 
Philipp). Thoroughly revised : covers period 
from Lysander to Aristotle and conquest of 
Asia. Especially interesting are the popula- 
tion statistics, which prove rapid extinction 
of old ruling races.—W. Klein, Vom antiken 
Rokoko (Vienna, 1921] (H. L. Urlichs). Long 
and detailed review. U. begins by quoting 
from K.: ‘The rococo movement in ancient 
art began in the home of the baroque in 
Asia Minor, as a counter-movement, in the 
second quarter of the second century, and 
died out at Rome in the third quarter of 
the first century.’ In spite of misleading use 
of aesthetic catchwords, arbitrary dating, mis- 
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interpretations of texts, and other faults, it is cess and sound judgment, though B. is too 
an interesting and valuable attempt to grapple partial to‘Q.’ Long and detailed review. 

with a big problem.—B. Schweitzer, Herakles PyiLosoPHy.—A. Boulanger, Aelius Aristide 
[Tiibingen, 1922]. S. writes a spirited pro- et la sophistigue dans la province & Asie au 
test against E. Bethe’s severe review in the LI sidcle de notre bre {Paris, 1923, Bibliotheque 
preceding number: Bethe does not intend to des Ecoles Francaises d’Athénes et de Rome. 
reply. Pp. xvi+ 504] (W. Schmid). Though super- 


ficial and devoid of new ideas, nevertheless 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. B. writes with skill, taste, and a feeling for 
: essentials. Reviewer summarisesand criticises 
(JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1924.) at some length. 

GREEK LITERATURE.—Arefaeus. Edidit C. [Lyncguistic.—H. Bender, The Home of the 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. ments with the kymograph do not support this; 
SIR in a word like az¢ the second syllable (22), pn 
4 : . followed by a word beginning with a vowe 
I look forward with great interest to the < 3 : 
amended statement which my friend Professor leg. : pis eal naa sg. the dimensions =: 
Postgate proposes to make when occasion me ne See ee Se 
offers (C.R., 1924, p. 47). My object in writing greater than that of the first syllable (a): the 
this brief letter is not to dispute the facts to vowel f/us the consonant have a duration 


which he calls attention—facts which seem to Which must be classified as se oo 
point inevitably to the conclusion at which he This observation throws pers Ege ary 
arrives—but simply to remind him and your age na a Page cents at aaeelrtal 
readers of the existence of other facts (of an eeatioes : Fong final 5. pea * sof ‘2. 
entirely different order) which have also to be ‘T4MS#€rring the hn tlle). But 
taken into consideration in this connexion— sagen ge ged w par eating “A Pr 
viz., the actual measurements of the syllables ' WOW ‘ake tar too much space wate he 
in question by means of the kymograph. It the = ee ion J oe Rh A 

was on the basis of these measurements that = peor 1 me A cetapwtineny | aE aud aie 
I ventured to criticise the doctrine (not based “*©4M While 1 ask for suspension of judg : 


on experiment) that all syllables that end ina Yours faithfully, 
consonant are necessarily long. My experi- E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 
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